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ABSTRACT 


LEADING WHILE BLEEDING: A RESTORATION 
MODEL FOR CLERGY AND LAY 
LEADERSHIP 


by 

Stacey A. Mims 

United Theological Seminary. 2019 

Mentors 

J. Elvin Sadler, DMin 
Tolly Albert Keimon, III, DMin 

Barak Christian Church is non-denominational and located in Hazelwood, Missouri. This 
project closely examines the current clergy and laity leaderships’ spiritual and emotional 
brokenness and why it prevents these leaders from managing an effective administrative 
system. The hypothesis is if Barak develops a restoration training model that addresses 
these leaders’ brokenness then these same leaders will learn methodologies to address the 
issues found in the context of their ministry area and how to manage a structural and 
transformative administrative system. The model was implemented over six weeks, 
utilizing teaching, focus groups, general group, questionnaires, and journaling to facilitate 
transformation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Growing up having experienced emotional and spiritual brokenness 1 was able to 
recognize that much of the dysfunction in the leaders in my context originated from deep 
spiritual and psychological brokenness. This broke nn ess expressed itself in the clergy and 
laity leaders’ inability to be faithful in Bible study attendance, stewardship, evangelism, 
congregational relationships, and a general lackadaisical approach to leadership. 
Recognizing that much of the brokenness led to a faith crisis and an inability to draw 
upon resources found inside of them, I began to look for examples of restoration found in 
scripture and in church history. In my research, I discovered the Jethro model in the Old 
Testament and the inclusive model found in Galatians 3:28. In church history, the 
ministry of John Wesley provided insights into how to rehabilitate broken persons using 
holiness as a theological construct. The biblical theological model enabled me to develop 
what is called the restoration model for restoring persons from spiritual and emotional 
brokenness. I sought to find out what the Christian tradition provided as a way to deal 
with the areas that brokenness might surface in. I diseovered five theological insights that 
provided guidance in constructing the restoration model: liberation theology, pastoral 
theology, Wesleyan theology, womanist theology and restoration theology. There were 
five stages that developed out of the theological insights: liberation offered freedom from 
oppression; pastoral offered mental health, Wesleyan offered spiritual formation, 
womanist offered inclusiveness, and restoration offered discipleship. After recognizing 
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the stages of a restoration model, I was able to develop the project which would become a 
restoration process with evaluative tools that would help to decide its effectiveness. All of 
my work will be explicated in the following chapters. 

Chapter one was an integration of my contextual analysis with my spiritual 
autobiography. Here is an attempt to identify the descriptive elements of my ministry 
context with some of the transformational experiences of my life journey. 

Chapter two provided the biblical foundations for two goals of the restoration 
model. First, I examined how the Jethro leadership model provided insights into how to 
discard old leadership styles and adopt new ones. Second, I looked at a New Testament 
model found in Galatians to provide the idea of inclusion as a way of expanding the 
amount of available resources to leaders. 

Chapter three examined John Wesley’s ministry as a way of developing an 
educational system that will address the restorative needs of burned out leaders. 1 looked 
at how lay ministries, classes leaders, circuits, and conferences were used to equip, 
deploy, and sustain leaders. 

Chapter four sought to show how relevant theologies provide a Ifamework to 
analyze and address spiritual and emotional brokenness in leaders. The steps in the 
restoration model will derive from this exercise. 

Chapter five introduced the theoretical approaches to the restoration model. The 
theoretical looked at the underlining theories needed for a practical model for restoration. 
This ehapter answers the question of the best method to implement the restoration model. 

Chapter six presented all of the gathered data from implementation of the project, 
evaluation of the results, and present an analysis to be used in teaching and sharing what 
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has been learned through this study. The tools utilized to evaluate the results were 
qualitative and quantitative analysis. The analysis will not only depend upon the 
numerical input, but will involve some cultural assumptions that need to be considered. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Non-denominational churches are not as effective as mainline denominational 
churches beyond worship. The reason is that mainline churches have effective up line 
administrative support systems. The lack of these support systems causes non- 
denominational churches to function without managerial and administrative systems that 
help propagate program emphases. There is usually no process that sustains goal setting, 
planning, leadership development, capacity building, fundraising, and staffing. Without 
these essential components of organizational structure and functioning, they may fail or 
become ineffective. The characteristics of a non-denominational dysfunctional entity are 
the following symptoms: 

• Little to no staff beyond the pastor and the musician. 

• Heavy emphasis on fundraising instead of budgeting. 

• Few training and educational mechanisms. 

• Little to no mission and outreach programs. 

• Limited to non-existing systems for financial accountability. 

• Out of touch with the historic Christian tradition. 

• Focused on Sunday-to-Sunday operations instead of long-range plaiming. 
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These symptoms will provide a framework to discuss a way of addressing the need for 
the non-denominational church to develop an administrative process to become more 
efficient in serving its context. The spiritual autobiography will become a means of 
understanding how those who do ministry can become engaged in duplicating successes, 
changing dysfunctions, and recruiting like souls to get involved in the mission of the 
church. 

The first objective is to look at how the spiritual autobiography can enable a 
reflection on how to facilitate the non-denominational churches movement toward a more 
efficient administrative process. The roundtable is a symbol that can be used to describe 
best how leadership functions in a church. Letty Russell, in her book. Church In the 
Round, has helped me to develop this understanding of how to integrate my personal 
journey with my call to ministry. The context in which I work has challenged me to learn 
how to both critique and affirm insights needed to be effective. The symbol of the 
roundtable expresses both my journey as a person and my functioning as a minister. 

Since administration is my emphasis, the roundtable symbolizes the need to maintain the 
fellowship that the table entails and to coordinate the relationships that exist arovmd it. 

Ail the essentials that make the table both practical and enhancing require administrative 
gifts that provide resources and places or open seats that invite persons to participate. The 
egalitarianism of the table reflects how I have become a person of multiple experiences 
able to invite and welcome individuals to the table. I have come to imderstand diversity 
as a strength and not a weakness. Without my journey, this would be impossible and 
without my ministry emphasis, which is administration, maintaining the table would not 
be possible. The roundtable is the context in which all the participants in the life of the 
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church find representation and input that sustains the life of the church. An efficient 
administrative structure is a roundtable because it seeks to provide support for the 
components of the organization. 

I have developed a method of doing ministry that utilizes my experiences, 
positive and negative, what I have learned about the biblical witness, received heritage 
from the Afi'ican American tradition, gained knowledge in a mainline denomination and 
my educational experiences. I have learned to be analytical before making decisions and 
implementation. My consciousness of what it means to be powerless and the effect that 
mistakes have on the innocent has increased my commitment to facilitating more 
effective ministry in the local churches. 

In summary, my roundtable understanding of ministry has afforded me the 
opportunity to live and dialogue with what it means to love unconditionally. My 
understanding of the roundtable builds sustainable relationships, maintains trust through 
being violated, to invest in the welfare of others, including children, while discovering 
new ways of integrating a larger community without one losing their individuality. I 
realize that I work out of a Christian context which seeks to relate to multiple 
communities. 

St, Louis is different from most cities. It is divided between the county and city 
(the airport is in north county but classified as a city jurisdiction.) The city includes North 
City and South City. The county consists of North County, South County, and West 
County. Historically the Afiican American population, before white flight, resided in the 
St. Louis north city. In a St. Louis Post-Dispatch article on the racial divide in St. Louis 
(December 03,2012), Diane Toroian Keaggy describes the city of St. Louis, Missouri as 
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one of the most segregated cities in the U.S. Also, in an article published by the BBC on 
March 14, 2012, Delmar Boulevard is the street that represents the economic and racial 
dividing line which spans the city from east to west. On the south side of Delmar there 
are million-dollar mansions, and directly to the north, you will find poverty-stricken 
areas. What separates rich and poor is sometimes just one street block. Colin Gordon in 
his book, Mapping Decline: St. Louis and the Fate of the American City, suggests that 
“Not surprisingly given its politics and demographics, St. Louis retained (decade after 
decade) its dubious distinction as one of the nation’s most segregated metropolitan 
areas.”’ 

The county of St. Louis began the desegregation process when the projects near 
downtown St. Louis had to be tom down, and African Americans living in them 
relocated. In the documentary, Spanish Lake, the history of this process is described. 
When African Americans moved into this area in North County whites immediately sold 
and went west. During the 1990s large numbers of African Americans moved into other 
areas of North County. Today the greatest concentration of African Americans is in 
Hazelwood (which is where BM'ak resides), Ferguson, Berkeley, Bellefontaine and the 
townships north of the St. Louis City. For many years profiling, segregation of schools, 
police bmtality and loss of businesses characterized these areas. In the summer of 2014, 
Ferguson exploded protesting police brutality. This protest initiated a national movement 
to reform the criminal justice system. I was one of the organizing pastors of Barak and 
worked with a group of clergy who helped keep the peace during the marches and 
collaborated with the Department of Justice on an investigative committee that developed 

^ Colin Gordon, Mapping Decline: St. Louis and the Fate of the American City (Philadelphia, PA: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 11. 
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guidelines for resolving the issue. The wealthy and well-educated whites live in the 
western part of the St. Louis County; the poor whites live in the South St. Louis County 
and North St. Louis County has become the area where most upper-middle and middle- 
class African Americmis live along with blue eollar whites. The Barrington Downs area 
of North County is where the greatest nmnber of upper-middle-class African Americans 
reside in the state of Missouri. This subdivision is only fifteen minutes away from Barak. 

St. Louis is especially noted for its racial polarization. Racial boundaries were 
established to limit housing mobility of African Americans. The twentieth century has 
been particularly notorious for this practice. According to Colin Gordon in his book, 
Mapping Decline, that “during the 20* century private discrimination and public policy 
combined - intentionally and explicitly to constrain the residential options available to 
African Americans, to confine them to certain wards or neighborhoods, and to stem what 
was widely perceived (in St. Louis and elsewhere) as the threat of ‘invasion’ posed by 
north-to-south and rural-to-urban migration.”^ This philosophy continued as African 
American migrated from the city of St. Louis to the county. In an article published by the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on February 01, 2009, the newspaper gave a demographic 
breakdown of the St. Louis Metropolitan area. The St. Louis metropolitan area has the 
following racial makeup, “78% White, 18% Black, 2% Hispanic and 2% Asian. The age 
breakdown among African-Americans is predominately younger people ages 0-35 with 
the highest percentage being ages 5-17.”^ Barak’s context requires multiple ministries 
and administrative structures to meet the needs that exist. 


■ Gordon, Mapping Decline, 11. 

^ St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “State of the Race," NewsWatch, February 1,2009. 
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These communities have assisted me to understand the people I serve and do 
ministry with, and to see the importance of maintaining the uniqueness of faith while at 
the same time utilizing the resources of the secular world. My experiences as a spiritual 
director and an administrator have taught me to take note of the community’s 
autobiography because it influences my personal and spiritual autobiography. As a 
spiritual director and leader, I have discovered that the development of identity, values, 
and accountability materializes in a relationship with others. Life is made up of 
communities. One must develop a model for caring which should not be purely 
individualistic but must take into consideration the resources of the community and the 
context in which the people live. 

The concept of the roundtable also relates to my experiences with the meaning of 
family. I understand God as family and each family member having disti n ct roles. The 
personal relationships that have formed who I am have centered aroimd my family, my 
Christian experience, and my education. From my family, I have learned strong family 
values and have become a person who knows how to love and support people with 
differences. My family took me to church and helped nurture my spirituality. My mother 
was a strong woman of God and was a leader in her congregation. My father was a 
provider, protector, and disciplinarian of the family. My brothers have been an important 
part of my life, and from them, I learned how to share space, possessions, and love. I am 
a person who has developed discipline and resourcefulness from my relationship with my 
family. I can see how the same dynamic can be helpful in motivating leadership in the 


church. 
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Barak Christian Church is like my family in its diversity. It has helped me to learn 
how to understand and address the symptoms of non-denominational churches. It is a 
predominantly African-American, non-denominational church founded in 2004 in 
Hazelwood, Missouri, located in the St. Louis North Coimty. Co-pastored by Rev. Dr. 
Lynn R. Mims, D.Min., and Rev. Stacey A. Mims, M.Div. (Husband and wife). Lynn 
Mims is a native Texan, and I am a native St. Louisan. We are formerly United 
Methodists. My husband, having gone through a four-year battle with several leaders in a 
local congregation of the United Methodist Church, my home church, was given two 
options by the Bishop for our next appointment: Kansas City, Missouri or Chicago, 
Illinois. This option forced us to decide about our future in ministry. Through much 
prayer, we decided to terminate our ministry with the United Methodist Church and 
began planting a non-denominational church in the St. Louis metropolitan area. As Co¬ 
pastors, we divided the duties that best fit our individual gifts: my husband plays a 
visionary and program role, overseeing pastoral care and coimseling, congregational life 
and health, senior preacher and educator, evangelism and developing community 
partnerships. I supervise all components of church administration, worship coordination, 
staff and volunteers, leadership and clergy, programs and events. I make the trains run on 
time. 

As the visionary, Dr. Mims established Genesis 12:3 as the foundational scripture 
for Barak, “Blessed to be a Blessing.” The vision of Barak is to bring blessings by 
nurturing people, blessing others through its partners and blessing its partners so that they 
are prosperous on earth and go to heaven. The vision requires us to equip the membership 
by discovering their gifts, conducting conferences and seminars for training and 
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providing encouragement and opportunities to reach people. Our pastoral leaders are to 
be educated and ordained so they can empower and equip the saints with wisdom, 
knowledge, and understanding. The vision further requires us to develop community 
ministries that address the issues of racism, economics, recovery, prison recidivism and 
any other social concern that the Lord puts on our hearts. To work toward forming a 
temple that will reflect the goodness of God and our commitment to serve God and others 
through our faithfulness. These are the elements of Barak’s vision. 

Our mission is freedom, healing, and education and we experience this through 
relationships, recovery, and re-entry. Relationships are ministries that address the 
personal, social and family relationships of people. Our goal is to enable a healthy 
community through healthy relationships. We believe healing begins through a 
relationship with Jesus Christ. Healing is our aim in Relationship Ministries. Recovery 
compels us to seek to enable spiritual recovery for persons who have been hurt by the 
church. Recovery is a means of helping people learn how to recover from their personal 
sin issues. Recovery is an inclusive term that is broad enough to include everyone who 
needs God’s grace to live productive lives. Freedom is our tool for recovery. Re-entry 
provides services to people that will help them re-enter the church and society after living 
a broken life. Re-entry includes the saints who have backslid as well as those who have 
been to prison. Education is our means of doing re-entry. Dr. Mims identified five 
foundational areas of discipleship: worship, prayer, Bible study, stewardship, and service, 
while the goal of the vision is to: build the people, build the church and build the 
community. 
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My responsibility as the co-pastor of administration is to provide congregational 
governance by designing the infrastructure to ensure the vision is carried out with 
effective communication, cooperative teamwork, responsible fiscal management, and 
conflict resolution. I developed an internal human resources assimilation process that 
included existing members, visitors, new members, staff, and volunteers. The human 
resources process was designed to serve as a resource and reference for one to experience 
the freedom upon re-entry into the Christian and social community, a resource and 
reference for relationships to be healed starting with one’s personal relationship with God 
and resources and references for recovery through educational opportunities. 

Developing an administrative system that meets the organizational needs of the 
church is imperative. In my context, I have learned how my experiences that have 
informed my understanding of administration have guided me in how I have both put in 
place administrative structures and trained leaders to manage them. 

In my understanding of the church as the roundtable, the concept of the household 
is vital. I gained this knowledge from my childhood. When I was a child, my mother 
assigned all domestic responsibilities to me, then supervised me while at the same time 
teaching me all the intricacies of managing a household. This medium marked the 
beginning of my administrative journey. I remember the loving way that my mother 
would correct me while at the same time giving me tough love. I learned efficiency, 
system usage, planning, collaboration, and self-discipline from my mom as a child. 

In my first work experiences, I learned the importance of having an organizational 
structure and a trained workforce to implement it. Even though I was under aged and 
falsified my application, I began working at the neighborhood McDonalds at the age of 
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fifteen, I continued there until I left for college. After hiring me, the manager told me that 
he knew I had lied about my age on my application because of my determination, he said 
he saw something special in me. He would tell the other assistant managers not to train 
me that he would personally teach me every job himself, although hired as a cashier. 

After training me in selected areas, he would schedule me to work at those particular 
stations, with limited help, during the busiest hours. This training demonstrated how 
important it is to recognize and motivate people’s gifts and to place them in positions 
where they can use them most effectively. An example of a misuse of talent is the time 
when one of the managers asked me to perform a job I was determined not to do. He 
directed me to clean the baseboard in the lobby and dining area, and I refused. I did not 
care if I lost my job. That was a deal breaker. I stated the job was a better fit for the 
custodian, who had already left for the day. The owner of the store was called in, and he 
saw he was about to lose a good employee, so he changed my assignment. I remained at 
McDonald’s until I graduated from high school. Churches must learn how to place people 
in positions that fit their gifts they bring to the table. 

People must learn how to make better decisions in managing organizational 
systems. When I became a young adult, I began to make life-determining decisions. 

When I wanted to take a gap year after high school, my mother strongly encouraged me 
to continue my education. Unlike many of my colleagues, college was not my focus, so I 
had not given much thought to a field of study. Four years after my parent's separation, 
divorce, and my father’s battle with alcoholism I felt strange having to decide what I 
wanted for myself When I realized, I had to determine a field of study, the relationship 
between my decision and the quality of life that I would live became apparent. 
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Furthermore, having to declare a major, is when my search for me began. Selfish feelings 
quickly surfaced! My questions about dedication, loyalty, and commitment to my family 
and friends presented a sense of internal tension that would arise spontaneously. I felt as 
though I had abandoned the very people who I had grown to love. How would I now 
define myself apart from them? I was not taught to look within myself to see who I am; 
rather I was defined by my family and community role. 

Determined not to fail I consulted my mother, my elders, and education 
department chairs to guide me in searching for my interest. I started with subject areas I 
would performed well in; such as mathematics, interior designer, psychology, but these 
fields of study were not highly recommended as a career. As one department chair stated, 
“You’re a black female, the areas you’re interested in are dominated by white’s, and the 
chances of you succeeding are slim.” I appreciated the candor. One day my mother 
arranged a meeting with her boss who was the director of administration and human 
resources. As she described the ins and outs of her job, I sat unable to move; my senses 
had come alive, and 1 knew within myself this is what 1 wanted to do. I chose business 
administration with an emphasis on human resources as my major and 1 have brought this 
education into my context. 

Part of an administrative structure should be a program component. In my 
context, I had to not only develop an organizational structure that provided for 
supervision and administration but also for the program. The guiding principles for the 
program emphasis came from an analysis of the church’s context, racial polarization, 
high recidivism rates, economic disparities, drug abuse, alcohol abuse, and family 
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disintegration we decided that our objectives would be relationships, recoveiy, and re¬ 
entry. We have organized our programs around these aims. 

In implementing these objectives my religious experiences and the principles of 
my faith have shown me the importance of relationships as the basis of any outreach. God 
works through relationships. To be guided by God, one must experience the love of a 
person as the means to which God teaches. Therefore, I have learned that love, shared 
unconditionally, is both the power and the message of a spiritual journey. God calls us 
through the love of significant others beyond ourselves and makes us grow into persons 
of faith. I have learned that one can never ignore what God is teaching through the love 
of other people. No matter how unpleasant or unacceptable individuals’ actions may 
seem when love is a part of their intention, it challenges us to love on deeper levels. 1 
have learned that God is always forcing us to grow beyond our little world. The purpose 
of God is to transform us into loving creatures who can be available to one another in 
grace. The programs of my context were designed to transform people through 
incamational love. 

Personal development is a consequence of transformation. My experiences in the 
church were important in my development as a person and contributed to my 
understanding of faith. I have been a believer all my life. The latch-key generation, 
having been the first generation experiencing dual denominational affiliation, I grew up 
affiliated with Methodist (maternal family) and Baptist (paternal family). My father 
refused to attend a church that worshiped a “blond haired, blue eyed Jesus.” So, I 
attended church with my paternal grandmother who was a lead singer in the choir and my 
paternal step-grandfather who was the assistant minister. There were four generations of 
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my family present in the same congregation along with a host of extended family. I 
enjoyed the “beloved” community which I experienced through the worship and 
preaching at the Baptist church. I remember us, disruptive children, having to sit in the 
“front row” and made to listen to the pastor preach with so much conviction and passion. 
The “beloved” community included predominately African-Americans, blue-collar 
workers, extended families living together and sharing resources; none had gone beyond 
high school; they were poor to lower middle class and biblically versed. The members of 
the congregation held strong family and faith values. It was from the Baptist church and 
their witnessing to the faith in Jesus as found in scripture that I learned both the Bible and 
its witness to Christ. I did not receive formal Christian Education in the Baptist Church; 
rather I experienced Christian education vicariously. I was a student of the preached word 
of God. My experience of transformation through Bible study and worship contributed to 
my ability to provide resources to people who were suffering in my context from 
symptoms that I found undesirable. I understood that if I could enable them to raise their 
self-esteem by believing in something higher than themselves they would live productive 
lives. Productivity through a programmatic thrust provides a holistic provision of 
spiritual, social, and physical resources. 

Some of the programs that resulted from integrating the spiritual journey of the 
church with the contextual needs surrounding it are: 

• Former drug trafficker “Freeway” Rick Ross was invited as a youth motivational 
speaker encouraging participants to get a formal education, avoiding gang 
participation, etc. 
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* Rev. Dr. Leroy Haynes, a former Black Panther, was a workshop presenter about 
the struggles of African Americans and the contributions the Black Panther party 
made in the civil rights movement. 

* Barak served as a 2010 federal census headquarters. We also acted as a regional 
site for the Missouri Department of Transportation for Commercial Driver’s 
License training program 

* GED certification site, Hazwoper Training and certification. Narcotics 
Anonymous home group, Missouri recidivism training site, housed several after 
school food programs, SSM Mammogram van service. Sister Strut Breast Cancer 
Awareness partner, In-Unison Chorus and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
Youth Abstinence Initiative and Teen Pregnancy Prevention, Healthy Marriages 
and Relationships Initiative, Recycling, Prison Ministry, Clothing and Food 
Pantry, Nehemiah Conference, and Specialized Bible Studies. 

I learned how personal transformation could be initiated and sustained from my 
experiences in the Baptist church and my study of the Bible. 

Where I learned about church organizational structure and leadership 
development was my experiences in the United Methodist Church. I became active in the 
life of the church while attending the Methodist church. I became aware of organizational 
structure, polity, and history as governing principles. Worship and preaching were not as 
important in the Methodist structure as they were in the non-denominational system. For 
Methodist maintaining the denominational connectionalism and polity were the priorities. 
There was not as much diversity in the Methodist church as it was in the Baptist church. 
The make-up of the congregation was elite African Americans, white-collar workers who 
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lived in single-family homes in the suburbs, attended or graduated from college, were 
middle class, socially and politically active, and biblically illiterate. Personal 
transformation through programs was not a missional priority for the Methodists. Their 
priority seemed to be providing programs that trained “good” Methodist and the leaders 
who would sustain it. In many cases, these were older people with little tolerance for 
youth. 

My mother held many leadership positions in her home church. She became a 
model for how to develop effective lay leadership. From my mother, I learned the 
importance of commitment, competence, and human relationships. As a leader, she 
brought her management skills from corporate America to her job as the financial 
secretary of the church. She was very efficient in her role as membership secretary. The 
key to this was her competence in computer technology skills, data assimilation and 
storage, and her ability to get along with people. It is important that a church has 
individuals who have these skills working in the areas that are essential to the church’s 
life and mission. 

During my early life, I got a sense of the differences between mainline churches 
and non-denominational churches when I critically reflected and dialogued about 
ecclesiology with my best friend, who attended the Church of God and Christ (COGIC). I 
brought to the discussion a strong sense of church administration while she brought a 
profound sense of worship and preaching. Now I realize where I first became aware of 
the disconnect between an understanding of being the church as a worshiping community 
without structural accountability. I argued there was more to religion and understanding 
who God is than being controlled by the music as a signal to “shout.” I was bewildered 
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she had not learned the meaning of the church and God’s presence beyond worship. She 
would argue for a relationship with God rather than understanding the God of 
organization and structure. 

An ignorance of theology and Christian education leads to the misunderstanding 
of what the sacraments, the church, and the Bible are. We argued about the modes of 
baptism as well. I was baptized at the Methodist church and received sprinkling as a 
mode of baptism. She was baptized in COGIC and received immersion as the mode of 
baptism. She learned baptism was only valid if one was immersed and in the name of 
Jesus only. As a “good” Methodist I was shown to carry the Book of Discipline in one 
hand (not the newspaper) and the Bible in the other. After college is when I realized 
United Methodist did not teach me the Bible. 

I have learned how to implement and manage church programs from my work 
with the internship program that I used to work for after college. My job was working 
with high school students through an internship program funded by local attorneys and 
partnering with the irmer-city school district. The internship program was designed 
specifically to prepare urban youth for college followed by a career. I was the manager of 
career placement. For six hours, every Saturday for four months, students were trained in 
job readiness, life skills, dressing for success, conflict resolution, time management and 
balancing personal budgets. I was now the one responsible for observing and assessing 
students’ comprehension levels, proper application through mock interviews, skill sets 
and maturity. As the training ended, I paired them with a suitable employer for their 
summer internships. The employment pool consisted of law firms, accounting firms, 
doctors’ offices, architectural firms, just to name a few. Each year returning students 
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were placed with a different internship so that they might gain insights into various 
industries. Thereby, helping them to decide what they wanted to major in. I also made 
site visits to monitor their progress. This employment allowed me to build relationships 
with youth and to understand the challenges they were facing. I was deeply moved 
working with young people in this capacity because many of their experiences mirrored 
my childhood experiences. It was easy investing my love in them because I saw myself in 
them. I wanted to do all within my power to see them prepared for college and to develop 
career goals. 

It has become clear that many of the components of what I do in designing 
programs in my context have been influenced by what I have learned while working for 
the intern program. If churches could ieam how to partner its people with people in their 
communities, they would be more efficient in serving them. 

Conflict resolution is a critical element in managing a church. What I learned 
from the spiritual autobiography about the roundtable, the household, and transformation 
had to supplemented by knowledge about conflict resolution. Learning of my recent 
availability, a local inner city, elementary school principal recruited me as a math tutor 
for all grade levels. The position was federally funded through a math and science 
program. After observing behavior patterns, I saw more at play than just attention deficit 
disorder and an individualized education plan (lEP). I quickly identified larger issues 
undergirding the children’s education process. The children were experiencing 
molestation, rape, child abuse, child neglect, child abandonment, parental drug users and 
the ills of the foster care system. The school provided a haven from domestic violence. 
School became the place they could sleep, eat and to simply be children. Identifying with 
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the children through my experience with molestation and rape, I was able to cormect by 
asking myself questions to find ways to protect and assist them. Only my questions this 
time were not directed toward God, but now, as I filled the position as an authority figure 
in the lives of the children, how do I not allow their abusers’ free will to violate these 
helpless children? I realized the children were carrying a lot of pain and anger. The 
conflict was only a symptom of their suffering. I consulted with the principal and the 
teachers that I was working with to develop additional community outreach programs, 
such as; before and after school programs that allow children to be in a safe space as 
opposed to being in unsupervised homes. I also suggested a plan that would extend the 
hours for the food programs so that children can have at least two solid daily meals. 

Some programs were easy to implement while other programs were not legally allowable 
or did not have the adequate workforce to sustain the programs. 

Due to my experience in discovering that conflict can be more than 
disagreements, I addressed it in my context. Barak went through several conflicts as it 
transitioned from a fellowship to an institution. The first wave of conflicts began with 
leader’s battles. This conflict revolved around issues of pastoral authority, vision, 
congregational identity, property supervision, program focus, congregational loyalty, and 
community engagement. Leaders, who also served as clergy, challenged the pastoral 
authority of the co-pastors to develop a Christian education program, determine the best 
methods of selecting and implementing curriculums, divide small groups to meet in 
homes of inexperienced teachers and utilize “over-the-counter” unscholarly curriculum. 
One of the most intense conflicts was over the literal interpretation of scripture. Clergy 
suggested allowing members to select whom they wanted to officiate weddings and 
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funerals instead of the co-pastors. Leaders complained that the preached word of God 
should not be the center of the worship service that prayer and praise should become the 
focus and thus given more time. The clergy was not willing to give up their former 
denominational embeddedness. Their closely held religious convictions became like a 
war between denominations over who would become the dominant presence regarding 
congregational identity. For example, the music arrangement of traditional gospel songs, 
the most effective ways of ushering, appropriate attire are examples of expressions of 
congregational identity. The leaders found it difficult to break with their former 
denominational identity to take this as an opportunity to create a new religious 
community. The conflict over property supervision involved leaders feeling a sense of 
entitlement to have keys to the building and to have individual offices. Persons who 
worked bi-vocational and contractual employment wanted to operate their personal 
business out of the building. They also wanted to utilize the membership as their client 
base to support their enterprises. The other areas of conflicts mentioned above revolved 
around persons wanting to create kingdoms amid the new church, mainly clergy. To 
solve the disputes of clergy identification and responsibility, we developed a clergy 
council which would be responsible for composing a handbook of policies and 
procedures that would govern clergy participation in the life of the church. The manual 
became a structured way of addressing this conflict. 

The second wave of conflict centered around class and social status. The 
congregation was rapidly growing and thus experiencing conflict over social class status. 
As the membership began attracting recovering addicts and the recidivist community, we 
began to experience discontent from the established congregation. Dr. Mims formed a 
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committee called “Bridging the Gap” designed to provide a medium for face-to-face 
constructive dialogue around misperceptions about the recovery and recidivism 
community and “saved” Christian believers. These medium allowed negative opinions to 
be dispelled thereby shining a light on one’s humanity and openness to acceptance. For 
many, this platform of transparency opened the door for co-existence, while for others, it 
was enlightening yet widen the social class gap even more. Many professionals resigned 
to disassociate with the church. Within three years, half of the forty chartered members 
had left, and the congregation was losing committed and consistent members. During this 
time, membership participation and support was unstable in worship attendance, 
programs, and events, and monetary resources were diminishing that had been earmarked 
to underwrite the community projects, salaries, and philanthropic causes. Thus, my 
husband and I deferred our salary for one year so that the chureh eould meet its financial 
obligations. New membership training classes would have helped minimized the conflict 
in the congregation over class and social status. That would have served as an 
introduction to their new community’s cultural norms, faith practices, and belief systems. 
Following my designed administrative structure would have communicated governing 
policy and procedures and made for a smoother transition. Issues preventing new 
members from attending the new members training were: 1) many of the established 
members did not attend a new member class. Therefore, we lacked peer-to-peer 
influencing the importance of attending the classes, 2) many of the new members were 
not willing to come to the training, or they had a scheduling conflict and 3) it was hard to 
get new members to attend the training after they started working on or leading 
committees. The membership team attempted countless times to contact new members 
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one-on-one, telephone calls, letters only to become frustrated. I had many conversations 
with the membership team to encourage them to persevere and to find new ways of 
reaching new members as I felt the remedy would be getting governance information in 
the minds of the new members. How does one maintain individuality and become a 
member of a larger culmre? I was becoming disheartened because I was feeling the 
church was taking a direction and I was not prepared to provide an administrative 
structure. In my opinion, the focus relegated the established members to the sidelines. I 
tried to be the “Wounded-Healer” to the people who helped plant our church, but I was 
overwhelmed myself. 

The third area of conflict centered around a wave of growth composed of 
individuals who were spiritually eccentric, for lack of a better description. Their character 
disposition was rooted in charismatic Pentecostal expressions that had a biblical basis of 
fundamentalism. They wanted to turn the worship services into fetishes. They wanted to 
slay people in the spirit, prophesy over people and speak in tongues. Their presence 
created a great tension between people who were unchurched and those who came from 
mainline denominations that did not practice speaking in tongues and prophecy. Many of 
these people felt uncomfortable by so-called prophets and being encouraged to speak in 
tongues. Shouting, which is an African American form of spiritual expression during 
worship, is for some African American Christians a normative worship expectation. 
Although the expression maybe normative for these Christians, shouting may not be an 
accepted practice in some African American churches. Many of the eccentrics left Barak 
to start their ministries after running off many of the established members. I tried to 
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address these conflicts by creating a structure that would encourage persons to learn 
scripture together and fellowship outside of worship. 

The final area of conflict was my unsuccessful attempt to manage my time 
between full-time employment and co-pastoring the church as the administrator. In many 
instances, my absence affected the direction and growth of the leaders which 
inadvertently stunted the training and development of the membership. Without my 
supervision, the leadership team lacked encouragement, motivation, guidance and the 
initiative to carry out set tasks to achieve goals and objectives. Scheduled programs and 
events suffered because the leaders did not make adequate preparations. Leaders were 
titled without substance, although leadership functions were clearly defined. My husband 
was left managing without any volunteer or compensated technical support staff while at 
the same time caring for the health and welfare of the congregation. 

Finally, a church must put into place a structure that will contain its mission and 
ministry goals and objectives. It is important to make a leadership education component a 
part of the organizational fabric of the chinch. Due to the number of men and women 
called to set-apart ministry under my direction, as I walk with them on their faith journey, 

I want to provide them with all the resomces within my reach. I developed and designed 
an educational process for licensing and ordination. My way of connecting them to a 
seminary education was to bring the academy to them. My husband and I teach them all 
the classes that one would study to earn a Master’s of Divinity Degree and as of late laity 
have begun studying similar subjects. 

There must be a community ministry structural component for the church to 
address community issues. Planting a new church with this kind of demographic history 
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made it tough to pull various sectors of the community together. There remain elements 
of divisions among racial, geographical, class and philosophical constituencies in this 
area. An outreach program must take into serious consideration how to address this issue. 
An administrative structure should consider that person joining the church bring with 
them a mindset that has been conditioned by them. Cross-cultural opportunity for growth 
for African-American led churches in this area is almost non-existing. Although, there are 
several white mega-churches with large numbers of upper middle class and white collar 
African Americans. One must compete with them, unfairly, for African-Americans who 
have resources. By unfairly 1 mean, the white churches have huge budgets, large staffs, 
ornate buildings and vast multimedia resources, whereas, the African-American led 
churches struggle among blue-collar and low-income African Americans to raise the 
financial capital, we discovered we had to do creative fundraising to provide finances to 
support the congregation. 

My pastor solicited me to develop a welfare to work program for our local United 
Methodist Church as a federally funded faith-based program in partnership with 
community organizations, corporate America and the Small Business Administration. To 
help the clients to become self-sufficient, I developed a comprehensive plan that would 
serve the whole family. The comprehensive plan would remove barriers which allowed 
the primary caregiver the freedom to transition into the workplace or to get an education. 
Transportation, child care, job training and life skills classes, GED, food pantry and 
dressing for success were all offered at the church. The church became a one-stop shop. 
With a staff of three, 500 persons were trained and placed in employment. The employees 
consisted of a chef, and the first graduate of the program, both only had a high school 
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education and myself. I experienced the joy and challenge of all of my experiences 
culminated in this program. 

Evaluation should be built into the organizational structure of the church to 
provide a seamless transition when change is necessary. As Barak settled into its new 
church home, the membership and ministry programs quickly flourished while at the 
same time leadership dissension and classist segregation were gradually surfacing and the 
beginning of the national economic recession. Without a doubt, I know I committed 
intentional time and effort to design my administrative process for Barak. I was crushed 
to realize my beautiful administrative model was not as productive as envisioned. 

The Executive Leadership Team functions as the administrative branch. It 
develops and implements the church’s governing policies and procedures. Each position 
is appointed by the pastors and is without term limits. As a new church plant, I decided 
the church would be better served by un-termed leadership positions to establish 
productive and consistent leadership, articulate the vision, accomplish programmatic 
goals, building relationships with the members and getting them active in the life of the 
church. I wanted a solid leadership team for at least five years, then to begin rotating 
persons and positions. The Executive Leadership Team represented clergy, laity, male, 
female; professionals, career, vocational, contractual and technical employment; and all 
African Americans and middle aged. 

I have come to realize the importance of collegiality in providing resources for 
pastors and churches to develop more efficient ways of delivering ministry. Three years 
ago, a female pastor from Illinois extended an invitation for me to help start a conference 
for women in set-apait ministry. The name of the conference is PreacherWoman. My 
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assigned post is to mentor and educate women how to navigate the intricacies of 
pastoring and ministering from a feminist and or womanist theology. Being involved with 
this ministry has given me an opportunity to use my gift of administration and to see the 
importance of my theology of the roundtable. My gift of administration has enabled me 
to both offer administrative oversight for the structure of the organization and to help 
facilitate a more diverse and inclusive organization where women who have come from 
male-dominated denominations can have an equal voice and opportunity to participate. 

There is a difference in relating to mainline and non-denominational churches. In 
mainline denominations, resources move in a vertical direction. In the mainline churches, 
the funds flow from the top down. At the top are denominational agencies, 
administrators, funding and directives like the United Methodist Discipline. There is a 
sense in these churches that if they get in trouble, there is someone to bail them out. 
However, in the non-denominational church, the resources flow horizontally. 
Relationships within the congregation, among fellowships, clergy associations, and 
shared programs provide support that comes to these churches horizontally. The authority 
centers on the pastors and they operate congregationally as the mainline churches operate 
denominationally. One must be aware of this dynamic to create partnerships among 
churches for any purpose. 

Presently, Barak is regaining its foothold, and I am exploring new uays of re¬ 
engaging the congregation. I believe our experiences has taught us the importance of 
structure in a non-denominational church, taking into consideration the effects of power 
cell groups, how to more effectively bridge the gap between secular and sacred that will 
open the door to respond to the ills of society and to raise fimds to pay for them. We are 
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regaining focus to manage diversity and the associated cultural influences and differences 
that come with it. 1 have returned to “the love I had at first” (Revelations 2:4). I 
understand effective leadership starts with the head. It is essential for me to give my 
complete time and care for educating and managing the leaders about setting tasks to 
accomplish ministerial objectives and goals. We are in the process of re-igniting the 
administrative and human resources process that we may become agents of growing 
people so that they will experience freedom, healing, and education in their relationships, 
re-entry, and recovery process. This vigorous effort is in line with our mission statement, 
“Blessed to be a blessing.” 

I have tried to show how the symptoms identified at the begin n in g of the paper 
reflect the dilemma of the non-denominational churches in their struggles to transcend 
their bondage to a worshipping congregation only. 1 have offered insights in how my 
spiritual autobiography has provided essential knowledge and skills that I use in my 
context. These two learned qualities helped me to see how to facilitate a non- 
denominational church to move beyond worship to holism. My thesis is that a more 
effective church comes from developing an administrative structure that better utilizes 
human resources in delivering services. Several key objectives are relevant to this thesis: 

• Developing an organizational structure. 

• Implementing an administrative system. 

• Training and implementing an effective management team 

• Providing a program that reflects the community needs that the context serves. 

• Implementing an accountable capital campaign component. 

• Regularly evaluating all administrative and programmatic functions. 
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From my spiritual autobiography, I have connected insights and skills that I have learned 
from my past and have used and now use in my context. I have learned organizational 
structure from my experiences in the UMC and work history. I have learned 
administrative skills from my family and my job history and training. I have learned how 
to be a manager from my work at a local grocery store chain. I have learned diversity and 
community relevancy from my family and my studies in seminary. I have said that the 
roxmdtable and the household are my guiding theological principles for my ministry. 

From my work in welfare to work and healthy relationships I learned the importance of 
regular evaluations and modifying systems to address changing needs in the community. 
Re-entry, recovery, and relationships are the guiding principles for implementing the 
vision of Barak Christian Church. It is my goal to take where I have been and where I am 
and develop a model for teaching non-denominational churches how to go beyond 
worship and have more holistic ministries. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Two issues that are important to the project are how to form transformational 
leaders who can enable a congregation to move past their embedded theology and 
traditions to mission in their context and how to motivate leaders who have become 
frustrated and ineffective in their leadership roles. Exodus 18:13-27 was chosen as a way 
of reflecting upon leadership style and how to extend authority and responsibilities 
beyond a limited capacity. Included will be a critique from past experiences and 
education into the context. Galatians 3.T9-29 will provide a way of developing a model 
for leadership faith development and community capacity building for both leaders and 
congregation. 

Questions of historical and literary characteristics will be examined and these 
passages will be viewed by raising questions of authorship, context, and content. It is 
important to evaluate how they were used in their original settings as well as how the 
communities that preserved them in Exodus and Galatians used them. Important to the 
inquiry is what they have to say to the context about how to reorganize leadership to meet 
changing demographics and overcome conflicts that have arisen from frustrated and 
unmotivated leaders. 

Theological issues found in the texts have been examined through the Pentateuch 
and Paul’s writings. Key theological terms and concepts found in the texts will be 
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examined as well. In the insights section of this chapter, information pertaining to the 
internal issues and what they offer in critiquing the issues in the context. 

The Old Testament exegetical focus will cover the text found in Exodus 18:13-27. 
The goal of this exegesis chapter is to exegete Exodus 18:13-27 to discover what it says 
about enabling leadership that will be transformational and will allow a congregation to 
move from Sinai, through the wilderness, and then to the promised land. Furthermore, the 
ideas found in this text were selected to assist in discovering ways of enabling 
congregational leadership to experience transformation and become transformational 
leaders so that Barak Christian Church can move from embedded systems, through 
deliberation to new paradigm shifts. As a non-denominational congregation, many 
denominational systems are at play within the life of the community including the 
understanding and loyalties to previously learned judicial procedures. The common 
threads in the context are our faith in God, adopting to a new sociocultural context and 
needing to transform co-dependency leadership to inter-dependency leadership. 


Old Testament 


Exodus 18:13-27 states. 

The next day Moses sat as judge for the people, while the people stood around 
him from morning until evening. When Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he was 
doing for the people, he said, “What is this that you are doing for the people? 

Why do you sit alone, while all the people stand around you from morning until 
evening?” Moses said to his father-in-law, “Because the people come to me to 
inquire of God. When they have a dispute, they come to me and I decide between 
one person and another, and I make known to them the statutes and instructions of 
God.” Moses’ father-in-law said to him, “What you are doing is not good. You 
will surely wear yourself out, both you and these people with you. For the task is 
too heavy for you; you cannot do it alone. Now listen to me. I will give you 
counsel, and God be with you! You should represent the people before God, and 
you should bring their cases before God; teach them the statutes and instructions 
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and make known to them the way they eae to go and the things they are to do. 

You should also look for able men among all the people, men who fear God, axe 
trustworthy, and hate dishonest gain; set such men over them as officers over 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. Let them sit as judges for the people at all 
times; let them bring every important case to you, but decide every minor case 
the m selves. So it will be easier for you, and they will bear the burden with you. If 
you do this, and God so commands you, then you will be able to endure, and all 
these people will go to their home in peace.” So Moses listened to his father-in- 
law and did all that he had said. Moses chose able men from all Israel and 
appointed them as heads over the people, as officers over thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens. And they judged the people at all times; hard cases they brought 
to Moses, but any minor case they decided themselves. Then Moses let his father- 
in-law depart, and he went off to his own country. 

The exegesis in this chapter is concerned with the final form of this text. Exodus 18:13- 

27. The final form of this text has been divided into three sections: (w. 13-18) Moses’ 

leadership style has become a burden; (vv. 19-23) implementing alternative solutions to 

administering justice; and (w. 24-27) enabling leadership and the formation of an 

organized community. However, the New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary (NIBC) 

divides the verses as: “the statement of the problem (vv. 13-16), Jethro’s intervention 

with a proposed solution to the problem (vv. 17-23), and the resolution by Moses (w. 24- 

27).”' In agreement with NIBC, verses thirteen through sixteen identifies the problem in 

the text, but it can easily be expanded to include verse eighteen because it also defines the 

problem, Jethro explaining to Moses the future problems that can surface if he continues 

with his currents practices. Two reasons Jethro gives in verse eighteen as an answer to 

verse seventeen, Moses will burnout, and the people will grow weary. As a Midianite, 

Jethro could have sat at a distant and observed what was going on and not interfered with 

the Israelite judicial system. However, Jethro voluntarily takes a personal interest, as 

“father-in-law,” to demonstrate Moses’ leadership limitations. Jethro’s intervention is 


* Walter Brueggemann, “Exodus 18:13-27, Jethro’s Advice: Commentary,” in The New 
Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, ed. Leander E. Keck, vol. 1 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2015), 394- 
95. 
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indicated by the transition found at the end of verse eighteen, “you cannot do it alone” 
and the beginning of verse nineteen, “Now listen to me” prepares the reader for an 
alternative solution. The second division (vv. 19-23) proposes Jethro’s solutions. He 
presents a plan for Moses to move beyond his limitations and develops a hierarchy, 
judicial system that delegate responsibilities to the people. Moses’ reactions to Jethro’s 
observations and solutions is in the final division (w. 24-27). The introduction of the 
resolution is foimd in verse twenty-four, “So Moses listened to his father-in-law” and 
implemented the suggestions. Moses did not show signs of struggle with abandoning 
fidelity to old structures, embracing new systems and delegating authority. The text 
concludes with verse twenty-seven where Moses bids his father-in-law farewell. Jethro 
becomes a source of blessing not only for Moses but also the future of the Israelites. 
Despite the divisions, the final form appears to be clear in each of the translations 
consulted with agreement upon 18:13-27. 

There are some keywords in the text that helps one to understand how to make a 
shift from an ineffective leadership model to one that is more conducive to meeting the 
needs of the people. “A “judge” (v.l3) in the Old Testament is an official with authority 
to administer justice by trying cases in law. Men who served as magistrates were called 
judges.”^ In the text Moses stands in the tradition of Israel, beginning with the patriarchs, 
who judged their families in deciding cases and mediating the justice of God. The words 
“dispute,” “decide,” (v.l6) carry the sense of what judging involves. Judges settled 
conflicts between people and made decisions that kept the peace in the community. J.A. 
Wharton says that the word “statute” (v. 16) “is one of the most significant words in the 

^ C. U. Wolf, “Judge,” in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of The Bible, ed. George Arthur Buttrick, 
vol. 2 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1962), 1012, 
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Old Testament. It comes from an ancient Semitic root meaning “to decide” and initially 
describes the decision of a local judge in cases of civil disputes.”^ This word is important 
because it represents the basis upon which judges made decisions between people who 
had disputes. The Hebrew word for statute or ordinance is translated by the King James 
Version as “judgment.” This word can mean a prescribed law that was believed to have 
come from God or the decision that the judge rendered. So, Moses’ job in this text is to 
be an intermediary between the people and Yahweh. The word “good” (v.l7) stands for 
an outcome that fits the justice prescribed in the statute or ordinances that the judge 
miderstands come from God. Right and good are synonymous. The goal of Moses’ 
functioning as a judge is to bring about good. If it is good, it is consistent with the divine 
will. In verse nineteen, the text encourages Moses to listen to Jethro, and he will give him 
counsel. In Hebrew religion, there are two important words which relate to the revelation 
from Yahweh, “listen” and “speak.” Verse nineteen is a key verse in this text because it 
puts Jethro in the role of being one who speaks on behalf of God to Moses and 
encourages Moses to receive the spoken word from Jethro. To listen or to hear means to 
apprehend or understand what God is saying to the one addressed. The word “counsel” or 
“advice” (v.l9) carries with it the sense of being empowered by wisdom beyond oneself. 
When Jethro tell Moses that he should “represenf’ (v.l9) the people before God he is 
reinforcing the idea that the revelation comes through individuals anointed for the 
function of intermediary. The text does not confuse the fact that Jethro is not the 
representative but merely the means of imparting knowledge to Moses. Moses is the one 
who is commissioned to be the judge of Israel. Counsel or advice does not usurp 

^ J. A. Wharton, “Ordinance,” in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of The Bible, ed. George Arthur 
Buttrick, vol. 3 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1962), 607. 
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authority. The word “teach” (v. 20) is synonymous to instruction. The Bible dictionaries 
do not provide a clear understanding of how the ancient Hebrews instructed or taught 
their counterparts, but the sense of the text is that Moses becomes the one who conveys 
the terms and the reality of the statutes and i nstructions to the community of Israel. This 
function is important in the text because it gives an idea of how the leader provides 
tmderstanding to those who are under their charge about the basis upon which their 
decisions and community life rest. Teaching is an on-going process that keeps the 
community in touch with the needs of the present and the theological rationale upon 
which it stands. The words “able,” “fear of God,” “trustworthy,” and “hate dishonest 
gain” (v. 21) are the criteria upon which Moses is to base his choice of persons to assist 
him. They are called officers and have assignments based on their ability. The word 
“command” (v. 23) “is a verbal or written requirement or order.”'* Listen to means 
obedience. In the Old Testament, the Hebrew word for “listen” (v. 24) is also 
synonymous with the word obedience. Moses realizes that his former way of leading is 
inadequate for the present context and responds to what he understands as being 
directions from Yahweh through his father-in-law. 

The context of Exodus 18:13-27 is “The Visit of Jethro” which includes all of 
chapter eighteen. According to Bernard Childs, its larger context is Israel’s wilderness 
wandering (chapters 15-18), and it is a conclusion to that and serves as a transition to the 
introduction to the Sinai traditions (chapters 19-40). Verses thirteen through seventeen 
are a narrative that shows Moses preparation of Israel to receive the law and to become a 
covenant people under the law. Exodus 18:13-27 is a chronological cormection to 18:1-12 

* Paul J. Achtemeier, HarperCollim Bible Dictionary, ed Jeremiah Unteiman, 2"^ ed. (New York, 
NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 1985), 191. 
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because it connects Jethro’s anticipated visit. While Pixley agrees with Noth’s 
understanding of the positioning of the text succession, he questions if chapter eighteen is 
in the larger narrative. Pixley points out that, “this story does not easily fit in with the 
overall itinerary that has framed the wilderness accounts so far.”^ The larger narrative 
focuses on Yahweh’s liberating relationship with the oppressed Israelites as they journey 
through the wilderness to the mountain of God. The same theme does not run through 
chapter eighteen. There is no mention of Yahweh’s continued involvement with the 
settlement of the Israelites. Rather there is a progressive shift to leadership, from faith in 
Yahweh to Moses’ sitting as “judge (vs. 13).” Child’s suggests 18:1-27 may have 
followed the Sinai chapters, but because of the “topical arrangement in which Jethro’s 
friendship is contrasted with the hostility of Amalek in ch. 17.”^ is the reason for the 
chronological ordering. Here is the first account in Israelite history that a priest “sat” as a 
“judge.” Moses receives the authority from God to sit as a judge only after he has 
returned from the mountain of God with the tabernacles. Then chapter nineteen returns its 
concern to the ancient motif, Yahweh’s relationship with the Israelites which brings the 
judicial governance in 18:13-17 to a close. Pixley seems to make more sense because of 
the flow of the story. It makes more sense to put Jethro in the story after the Sinai rather 
than before. Since the text mentions statutes and ordinances, it presupposes Moses has 
already received the law and now his task is to organize Israel around its precepts. 

Examining three different Bibles (NASB, NIV, NRSV), there’s the textual 
question of whether the Hebrew word "‘'Mochorath'’ for “the next day” is to be translated 

^ George V. Pixley, Exodus: A Liberation Perspective (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), 110. 

* Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster Press, 1974), 322. 
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as the day after, which would serve as a point of connection between 18:1-12 and 18:13- 
27. “The next day” can also be a literary device that the writer uses to alert the reader 
that change is about to take place. In verse fourteen the NIV and the NRSV agree with 
“what is this you are doing for the people” while NASB translates it as “what is this 
‘thing’ you are doing for the people.” The NASB rendering of “thing” can denote 
Jethro’s disapproval or chastisement of Moses’ leadership style which can suggest an 
open rebuke from a Midianite and thus illustrates Jethro’s desire to mentor his son-in-law 
in a more efficient way of delegating responsibilities. In viewing Jethro’s question of 
leadership style in verse fourteen “why do you sit alone” one’s focus could center around 
the argument of the function of Moses’ position as “priest” or “judge” over the secular 
and sacred administration of justice to the people that Jethro points out in verse nineteen. 
This argument can be a means of exemplifying to the Israelites that the old structure 
under Egypt is replaced by a new structure that God will implement through Moses. 

Moses had learned an old system in an old context, and now he must adapt to a new 
environment. The text communicates that there was probably confusion in how to make 
the transition. Moses had learned the old system that Ph^-aoh had practiced in Egypt 
while a member of the Egyptian court. “She, Pharaoh’s daughter, adopts the boy.. .She 
names him Moses.. .the ancient Israel did not know that Moses is in reality and Egyptian 
name, that it is a shortened form of Egyptian names like Ahmosis. Thutmosis, etc.”^ It is 
safe to assume that if Pharaoh's daughter adopted Moses or if he “could have been an 
Egyptian,” he would have been familiar with the leadership style of the Egyptian court. 

The reference in Exodus 2:10 states that Moses grew up as Pharaoh’s daughter’s son. 
Pharaoh’s system was one of centralized authority where the king took on all the 

’ Martin Noth, Exodus: A Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1962), 26. 
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responsibilities of ruling and left little decision making up to others in the court. The 
people of the court were observers who looked on and obeyed Pharaoh’s wishes. This 
system, though familiar to Moses, was not adequate for a pilgrim people who were 
preparing to journey inlo their destiny. Moses’ learned Egyptian leadership style causes 
him to become overwhelmed with responsibility because he has no support teams. The 
people become frustrated with Moses’ ineptitude and the underwhelming results that his 
style creates. Between Moses’ frustration and the peoples lack of motivation, Jethro 
appears on the scene to provide clarity and direction for how to enable irrelevant 
leadership and motivate ineffective followers. Moses answer to Jethro in verse fifteen 
“inquire of God” provides an explanation for sitting as a judge in verse thirteen. 
According to Hebrew culture, authority was given to priests to judge the daily moral 
problems of the people and that the judgment would take place in the sanctuary. The 
mountain of God was considered the sanctuary because God’s presence was there. “To 
seek divine guidance through the consultation of oracle, priest, prophet, or God himself. 
In the early period of Israel’s history, priests were the mediator between the Deity and the 
people (Judg. 18:14, 17; I Sam. 22:10), or through the seer, the precursor of the prophet (I 
Sam. 9:9).”® Moses, as the sole authoritarian, gives insight as to why the people resolved 
to sacrifice an entire day “morning until evening” to seek spiritual counsel. To receive 
advice from one who had not been approved would not be considered divine guidance. 
Moreover, the earlier observation that this does not continue the theme of the larger 
Exodus narrative that the Israelite’s faith in Yahweh has shifted. We see here that Moses 
and the people are careful to remain faithful to Yahweh because they are willing to wait 

* V. H. Kooy, “Inquire of God,” in The Interprepter’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. George Arthur 
Buttrick, vol. 2 (Nashville, TN; Abingdon Press, 1962), 705. 
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“morning until evening” to “inquire of God.” The writer’s intent is to point out that 
Moses has an ineffective leadership style is not trying to indicate a shift in loyalty by 
Israel from Yahweh to Moses. Moses is the anointed leader of Israel. The people are not 
reliant on Moses but rather are faithful to the God who resides in Moses. Moses, as well, 
is not reliant on his insights as judge, but rather is willing to sit as judge “morning until 
evening” as a medium for God and the people. Jethro’s concern is that Moses will “wear 
yourself out;” however, Moses’ concerned is to be faithful to God in administering 
justice. Moses is using the only administrative system he has ever known. At this 
junction, we witness not the dismantling of an old structure rather this is the first time we 
see the implementation of an expanded judicial system. 

It is important to address the question: who used this text in its present place and 
for what purpose in the book of Exodus? There are several clues found in the text. Based 
upon an examination of the text one sees in verses fifteen, sixteen, nineteen, twenty-one 
and twenty-three the word for God is Elohim. There is an emphasis on statutes and 
instructions of God in verses sixteen and twenty. From Norman Habel on literary 
criticism, we believe that these characteristics of the text identify the hand of the priestly 
writer. Carol Meyer “in considers the Exodus and the other traditions in Exodus, we are 
studying the commemoration of the past, with all its multifaceted developments. The 
canonical book is a result of how the past was remembered and shaped in ways that 
served its commimity of origin, many subsequent communities of Israelites, and many 
factions within those communities.”^ 

“The current view of scholarship is that the book of Exodus reached its present, 
final form during the sixth-century exile or sooner thereafter, with the final shaping of the 

’ Carol Myers, Exodus (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 11. 
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priestly tradition.”^® Noth says that the final edition of the Pentateuch was written by the 
exilic priests in Babylon. They would have been the ones who would have transmitted J 
and E in the final document of Exodus. “In considering the Exodus and the other 
traditions in Exodus, we are studying the commemoration of the past, with all its 
multifaceted developments. The canonical book is a result of how the past was 
remembered and shaped in ways that served its community of origin, many subsequent 
communities of Israelites, and many factions within those communities.”'' Working from 
the premise that Exodus 18:13-27 is a product of the priestly writer who respects the 
traditions that he has received and places this part of the narrative between the Amalekite 
attack and the Sinai arrival to legitimize the exilic priestly tradition. What we see is a 
“traditioning” process where a later community borrows from its history to justify new 
actions. 

Exodus is part of the Pentateuch. “Gerhard von Rad, in his previously mentioned 
study on ‘The Form-critical Problem of the Hexateuch,’ has shown how certain 
statements of faith, grounded in the cult and formulated in a confessional manner, 
constituted the roots from which in time, like a mighty tree, the Pentateuch grew.”'^ 
Exodus provides within the Pentateuch, Israel’s witness to Yahweh’s deliverance from 
bondage in Egypt up to her becoming a covenant people at Mount Sinai. In its context, it 
provides a transition from the traditions of the patriarchs found in Genesis, which has 
Israel moving into Egypt where she becomes enslaved, up to Leviticus where it receives 

Walter Brueggemann, “Exodus: Locus,” in The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, ed. 
Leander E. Keck, vol. 1 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2015), 281. 

Myers, Exodus, 11. 

Martin Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Englewood Cliff, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1972), 
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instructions about how to be a nation of priests. The Israelites remembered the promises 
of God and their correlation with the patriarchs. “The present Pentateuch is the result of a 
working together of different, originally independent ‘written sources.’”'^ Exodus 18:13- 
27 is a transitional section that enables one to see how the leaders of Israel before Sinai 
were both chosen and assigned to assist Moses in his leadership function. In its present 
place, this text fits into the section. The Beginning of the Wilderness Sojourn, according 
to Noth. At Sinai, the people become a covenant people but in 18:13-27 Israel is 
organized with a governing body with Moses as the leader and other leaders being chosen 
to assist in providing leadership for the people and a repast for Moses. There will no 
longer be any need to worry about Moses burning out and people’s needs ignored. 

Yahweh provides a mechanism through Jethro for establishing a transformational 
leadership system to carry the people from Sinai, through the wilderness, into the 
promised land. For the priestly writer, Moses’ authorization of consecrated leaders is a 
justification for the leadership role that they play during the exile in ordering the life of 
the exilic community of Israel. They stand in the tradition of judges or leaders who are 
not Moses but carry his authority forward in the life of Israel. 

The Book of Exodus within the context of the Old Testament “sets the new period 
of Israel’s history within the broad framework of the one great plan of God with his 
people from creation.”^'* The Book of Exodus gets Israel out of Egypt, shows how the 
covenant with Yahweh at Sinai came into being and how a covenant people move 
forward with their destiny. The Book of Exodus affirms how the divine will continues to 

Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions, 12-13. 

Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster Press, 1974), 3. 
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be done through a new judicatory system established with Moses. What is interesting is 
how it illustrates what seems to be a deviation from Israel’s faith in God to creating a 
new identity as seen through a socio-religious transformation process. Transformational 
in the traditional belief that God is the lawgiver and guide in fulfilling the divine will to 
the revelation of God enabling humanity to fulfill God’s will by becoming the lawgiver 
and guide. 

The Old Testament is distinct in fully disclosing the moral activity of God in 
relationship to the movement of Israel’s history. Throughout the Old Testament, God 
reveals Godself as creator, creating humankind and sharing power with humanity as co¬ 
creators (Ps. 8:5-9). To forgive sins God provided a means of reconciliation through 
sacrifices and repentance (Lev. 4-5); covenant, is found in the covenant God establishes 
with Abraham (Gen. 17); and the crowning activity of God is God’s steadfast love toward 
Israel (Isa. 38:17). Within this larger context of the Old Testament, Exodus marks a 
significant shift in Israel’s historical relationship with God. Exodus demonstrates the 
activity of God as it was unfolding throughout the course of Israel’s history. Israel’s 
response to God’s action is her faith in God. Faith becomes the central theme of Exodus. 
As Israel remembers the events of which God acted on her behalf in unique ways, begins 
a transformative process that expresses itself through faith in God. In this context. 

Exodus 18:13-27 provides a glimpse of the sem i nal development of a leadership style 
that will lead to the rabbinic leaders of later Judaism. 

What does this text say about the theology of the community that authored it? In 
the Book of Exodus, we find several theological themes. They reflect the Pentateuchal 
traditions identified by Noth in his book, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions. He says. 
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“One of the most fundamental and frequently repeated statements of faith in the Old 
Testament is that Yahweh, the God of Israel, is the one who ‘led Israel out of Egypt.’”’^ 
In Exodus 18:13-27, after delivering Israel from Egypt, he prepares her for the wilderness 
experience. Liberation must always be followed by preparation for responsibility. The 
oppressed have to develop methodologies and institutions to perpetuate freedom. 

Looking at this from two perspectives, that of Moses and the original Israelite community 
and that of the sixth-century exilic commimity which authored the Pentateuch we can 
gain an insight into how a later community can utilize a tradition from its ancestors to 
enable its freedom struggle. The fugitives from Egypt would have used their faith in God 
to express their gratitude from being liberated and to provide a tool for creating a 
freedom community. The exiles of the sixth century would have used their faith to create 
a new community while in bondage and to both in itiate and sustain their hope for the 
future. Second Isaiah is a perfect example of how Israel expressed her faith in Yahweh 
while suffering in Babylon and hoping in the future. They both share the belief that 
Yahweh is a liberator. They also believe that Yahweh has anointed particular leaders to 
guide his people to freedom. Inherent in this view is the trust that Yahweh will provide 
for Israel so that she might overcome the obstacles she will face in the future. 

Moses is the leader of the liberation movement. Those who were in exile would 
have looked at him as a prime example of how to reconstitute a community that was in 
bondage. The leadership that Moses establishes with Jethro’s counsel is indicative of 
their need to trust in a God who will enable them to develop transformative leadership 
that would sustain them through the exile and to freedom. Liberation theology is seen in 
God’s protection and rescue of the oppressed and marginalized Israelites and freeing 
Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions, 47. 
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them from the enslavement to Pharaoh both physically and psychologically. “In order to 


be free, a person must be able to make choices that are not dependent on an oppressive 

system.”’® Exodus 18:13-27 demonstrates the effect a systemic and oppressive system 

can have although one is physically removed. Physically freed from Egyptian practices, 

Moses is an example of how oppression continues to carry psychological embeddedness. 

Moses come to Jethro because he committed a murder in Egypt. He becomes a 
resident in Midian, and becomes a member of Jethro/Reuel’s family, but does not 
inform him (nor Zipporah) about the crime. Moses socially (Exod. 2:20) and 
economically (Exod. 3:1) depends on his father-in-law, and is aware of his 
sensitive social status, as perhaps his firstborn son’s name indicates (Exodus. 
2:22). When he sets out on his mission to Egypt, he hides the real purpose of his 
journey from Jethro (Exod. 4:18). His journey is not, therefore, as peaceful as 
Jethro would have wanted. Moses is confronted by the Lord, and his murder (or 
his negligence as far as circumcision) is revealed for the first time to someone 
from Jethro’s family (Zipporah). Moses is rescued only due to Zipporah’s quick 
action.’^ 

Moses brings with him the anger that he has experienced in Egypt that expresses itself in 
killing another human being. His brokenness from seeing the mistreatment of his people 
and the suppression of his freedom is more than he can handle. He brings this brokenness 
with him to the household of Jethro. In this household Moses has no authority to make 
decisions. It is similar to the bondage he experienced in Egypt with the exception that 
Jethro respects him and incorporates him into his family. Moses has not had an 
opportunity to develop the confidence that many leaders need to make decisions that 
affect their lives and those who follow him. The secrecy that Ber mentions concerning 
Moses’ journey to Egypt reflects Moses’ uncertainty about his outcomes. Brokenness 


James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 20* anniversary ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1990), 96. 

Viktor Ber, "Moses and Jethro: Harmony and Conflict in the Interpretation of Exodus 
18," Communio Viatorum 50, no. 2 (2008): 166, accessed August 9,2018, ATLASerials, Religion 
Collection, EBSCO/jmt. 
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therefore from this example expresses itself as embedded anger, distrust of confidentiality 
and a go-it-alone methodology. God uses Jethro to emancipate Moses’ natural instincts 
and to invoke an awareness for a new leadership model. 

In the text, are some examples of covenant theology. Covenant theology is a 
theology that focuses on the requirements of the covenant relationship and the rewards of 
fidelity to it. 

The biblical covenant tradition (which itself has diverse expressions) has a certain 
particularity because of its embeddedness in a particular narrative and 
community, but if human relations and community structures are characterized by 
promises, commitments, and obligations rooted in shared history, it could well be 
that using covenant language would not be received as speaking a foreign tongue 
even though the persons in dialogue came fi’om different thick identifications. 
Covenant language does not have to be limited to thick, sectarian expression.^® 

Covenant theology is not only found in the relationship between God, and his people 

Israel, but the model of the covenant is characterized by Jethro and Moses’ relationship 

that seeks to expand family loyalty and commitment. In this case, the covenant is 

intercultural. The power and strength of Jethro and Moses’ covenant relationship is found 

in their shared interest in providing a liberating socio-religious structure. In the text verse 

sixteen, with its mention of statutes and instructions of God, is an example of Moses as a 

primal figure in the Pentateuch having a responsibility, as the priest would in the exilic 

community later on, of teaching the people the conditions of the covenant. 

Transformational leadership has the responsibility of enhancing transformational 

leadership in others. In verse twenty Jethro’s advice, “Teach them the statutes and 

instructions and make known to them the way they are to go and the thing s; they are to 

do” is a re-emphasis of the need for a people of faith to continually renew their 

Eric Mount Jr., Covenant, Community, and the Common Good: An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 1999), 18. 
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understanding of the covenant conditions. The exiles would have known that God 
required for them to pass on the traditions that they had received from their ancestors to 
their children and to reform a new covenant community. A theology of covenant does not 
limit its conditions to one generation within the faith community those conditions are 
perpetual. One must be careful that they do not endanger the community’s need to be 
aware of God’s demands in each changed situation. Theologically one must understand 
that leadership is not singular or situational but is collegial and delegated. 

Exodus 18:13-27 serves as a structural and transformational leadership model in 
the current context. There are three areas to explore as they have developed in the text: 
leadership qualifications, co-existing leadership, leadership relationship to God. Leaders 
are appointed to expand the capacity of the overseer and instructions must be 
communicated so that God’s will can be known. The selection of leadership should 
follow a criterion or standard: “abled, fear God, trustworthy, and honest” and then 
training and developing before one receives authority to govern. This process is 
paramount for in the context, as a non-denominational church, leaders must be rigorously 
vetted. Even more so, there is a broad misunderstanding, in the context, that non- 
denominational churches have less structure than mainline churches; therefore, they 
exercise freedom from operating with policies and procedures. The lack of governance 
became an attraction for misuse and subsequently caused confusion and caused people to 
leave the church. Given the blending of diverse denominational systems that are present, 
it was challenging to develop a process that would welcome, investigate, evaluate and 
validate persons for leadership. This process provides time for personal transformation 
and leadership transitioning from embedded systems to new paradigm shifts. This model 
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has confirmed that the church is on course with their organizational structure, policies, 
and procedures. A structure has been developed that provides the congregation with 
extended leadership assistance that would enable and free the co-pastors to address the 
more significant matters. 

Although in agreement with the Exodus model, the question that begs to be 
answered is: how to keep the leaders motivated as they are experiencing emotional and 
spiritual brokenness in their personal lives? One would question if having authority is 
motivation enough for church leaders. Authority can motivate one to be faithful, but does 
it motivate one to serve without being burnout from continuing problems. The text does 
not provide a solution that will ensure that the appointed officers will not burn out from 
judging so many “minor” cases. Minor cases can still cause experiences of exhaustion 
and overwhelming feelings that Jethro cautioned Moses about. 

There are several issues presented in the context that are not found in the Exodus 
model and that are the compilation of diverse systems forming a community. The first 
one is congregants who have brought their embedded systems with them and compete 
with other embedded systems. The Exodus model implies a community with a single 
shm’ed system, practices and beliefs, but with diverse experiences. In a system such as 
Exodus, the appointed leaders have unspoken and non-appointed official family leaders 
who are traditionally, culturally and religiously versed and who reinforces expectations 
and value systems. Secondly, in the context, leaders are faced with congregants in their 
infancy stage of faith and with little to no extended reinforcement. Leaders have to learn 
how to manage their personal affairs without it negatively affecting their ability to “sit as 
judges for the people (v.22).” Although Jethro’s solution to Moses is to delegate, can this 
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same approach be applied to the appointed leaders, thereby, adding another hierarchy 
layer? Does the text eorrelate one’s managerial ability when it suggests delegation in 
quantities, “thousands, himdreds, fifties and tens?” Thirdly, personal matters can be a 
source of ineffectiveness in Barak. It can take away people’s ability to function 
efficiently and cause them to lose their motivation to lead. Does the text consider the 
officers’ emotional and spiritual broke nn ess as part of the “important cases” to br in g to 
Moses? 

Additionally, the leaders in the context are serving under dual elders. Whereas, 
the Exodus text suggests a single priestly leadership model with one voice. Mine has two 
voices with two people. The question is: does the model cause confusion among the 
leaders and thus dispersing their effectiveness and causing them to become unmotivated? 
To avoid feeling that one must decide which supervisor to follow, there are two people 
but there must be one voice. In Moses and Jethro case, Jethro speaks to and through 
Moses. Moses is the voice of two people, granted that Jethro does not have an accepted 
leadership position. At Barak, leaders have opted out of leadership or became 
unmotivated to lead the congregation efficiently and effectively. They have felt enclosed 
between the issues of the congregation and the dual elders who do not appear to share the 
same governance styles, often feeling stressed having to be conscious of catering to one 
or the other regularly. There have been situations when leaders have used this to their 
advantage. 

The Exodus model requires us to revisit the relationship between Jethro and 
Moses, leadership co-existing. Moses could have refused Jethro’s advice based on 
Jethro’s age, relationship, and tribal association. As stated earlier Jethro could have 
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elected not to get involved because of his personal relationship, and that he was not an 
Israelite. Had Moses current method demonstrated his resolve of being overwhelmed that 
he invited and welcomed advice regardless of who presented it? Did Moses feel 
compelled to respect an elder without question or contemplation? Did Moses feel 
obligated to oblige his father-in-law out of indebtedness? Jethro demonstrates his 
relationship with Moses only and does not over/under reach to be hands on with 
implementing the process. These scenarios could have presented barriers to the formation 
of a new community. 

The absence of women’s presence in the text requires one to question the 
historical gender roles and the effect it has on today’s Christian leadership. At Barak, the 
dual leadership is male and female which raises the question of how a woman can be 
Moses or Jethro. Are these leadership roles transferrable? “In the debates on this text and 
its gender roles, societal structures and rules, its image of God, and the position of Moses, 
feminist theologians can contribute to the clarification of contemporary questions. It is 
for that reason that women engaged in feminist theology and Christians have in the book 
of Exodus a not to be neglected source in their search for theologically responsible 
discourse and actions.’”^ Can gender bias among the leaders of Barak also contribute to 
their ineffectiveness and lack of motivation? If that is the case, then Jethro’s advice to 
teach is important to this context. Teaching can address the biblical, theological rationale 
for female clergy leadership. 

The text also raises questions not only about gender but also about age, 
experience and personality differences. These can get in the way of effective leadership 

Luise Schottroff and Marie-Theres Wacker, Feminist Biblical Interpretation: A Compendium of 
Critical Commentary on the Books of the Bible and Related Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2012), 47. 
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enactment- How does one communicate alternative governance models with gender, age 
and expertise barriers at play in the background? This text provides a theoretical visual to 
begin dialoguing with my dual partner and the leaders of Barak about whether the roles 
of Jethro and Moses are distinctly different or if they can co-exist, especially with female 
leadership? 

Personal wounds and struggles do not have to become excuses for weak 
leadership. As a leader, can one lead and manage others effectively while experiencing 
one’s emotional and spiritual brokenness? Henri Nouwen in his book. The Wounded 
Healer, points out that a person can use one’s wounds as a means of witnessing to the 
presence of God. As Paul says in Second Corinthians 12:9, “My grace is sufficient for 
you, for power is made perfect in weakness.” Wounded leaders can become 
transformational through the grace of God. It is God who sustains us through wounds and 
disappointments and accomplishes our assigned work. What is important is that leaders 
do not focus on their wounds and hurts, but keep their eyes on the prize. Maybe Barak 
has forgotten this lesson and allowed its existential issues to distract it from focusing on 
the needs of its community. Moses models what so many leaders experience daily, 
balancing for himself the meaning of personal care and ministry responsibilities. If Barak 
can keep this lesson in mind, it can reboot itself and develop transformational leaders 
who are not only “wounded healers” but also “Fishers of men.” 

The exegesis of this text has contributed to expanding the thesis by offering a 
model of how to become more efficient as a transformational leader both empowering 
and working with other transformational leaders to move a community of faith forward in 
accomplishing its mission as liberating people of God. 
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New Testament 

The New Testament selected is Galatians 3:19-29, 

Why then the law? It was added because of transgressions, until the offspring 
would come to whom the promise had been made; and it was ordained through 
angels by a mediator. Now a mediator involves more than one part; but God is 
one. Is the law then opposed to the promises of God? Certainly not! For if a law 
had been given that could make alive, then righteousness would indeed come 
through the law. But the scripture has imprisoned all things under the power of 
sin, so that what was promised through faith in Jesus Christ might be given to 
those who believe. Now before faith came, we were imprisoned and guarded 
under the law until faith would be revealed. Therefore the law was our 
disciplinarian until Christ came, so that we might be justified by faith. But now 
that faith has come, we are no longer subject to a disciplinarian, for in Christ 
Jesus you are all children of God through faith. As many of you as were baptized 
into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ. There is no longer Jew or Greek, 
there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you 
are one in Christ Jesus. And if you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s 
offspring, heirs according to the promise. 

Most scholars are not clear about where and when Galatians was written or the location 
of the churches of Galatia. Duling and Perrin, The New Testament: Proclamation and 
Parenesis, Myth and History, suggests that Paul wrote the letter to the Galatians from 
Macedonia around 56 C.E. Other scholars have suggested, “The exact calendar year 
cannot be determined, but it would fall wit hin the limits of 53 to 55, which is the 
probable date of Paul’s stay in Ephesus on his third tour of missionary duty (Acts 19:1- 
20:1).”^® Since Galatians was one of the earliest letters that Paul wrote, J. Louis Martyn 
and Seyoon Kim offer some insight into the occasion for it. Martyn suggests that Paul is 
concerned to write the letter in such a way that when it is read to his audience the 
“argument” that he offers against the Jewish position will become an occasion to re¬ 
preach his gospel to the Galatians. The letter is an argument which according to Kim, 
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following Strechker’s observation, seeks to address Jewish Christians’ demand that 
Gentile Christians in Galatia be circumcised.^’ If the letter is an argument against the 
Jewish position and not a well-developed theological discourse this would be true 
because Paul’s concern was not to develop theology but to correct a misunderstanding. 
The occasion for the letter, which contains the text, was a correction of a demand for 
circumcision of Galatian Christians. It also teaches the Jerusalem and Galatian Christians 
the new understanding of justification by faith in Christ Jesus which made the Gentile 
Christians equal to those who had previously adhered to Judaism. 

To solve the churches’ location issue scholars have offered Southern and 
Northern Galatian theories.^^ “The South Galatian theory has in its favor the fact that in 
Acts (13-14) Paul is said to have visited the cities in this region (Perga, Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, Derbe) on his ‘first missionary joumey.’”^^ In the Northern theory a key 
argument in Galatians 4:20 is that Paul did not return to Galatia which suggests the letter 
was written late in Paul’s career. “If the churches of Galatia were in the North he may 
have written fi-om Ephesus, Corinth, or as suggested above, from Macedonia, where the 
latest portions of 2 Corinthians were written, but before Paul reached Corinth, where 
Romans was written.”^"’ The Southern argument seems more attractive because the text 
suggest the need to define and teach Paul’s doctrine of justification for the first time and 
it also suggest a first-time conflict between Paul and the “Judaizers.” This material would 
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have been written early in Paul’s career as Betz suggests and as Paul himself suggests by 
inserting verses nineteen through twenty-nine after his discourse about “starting with the 
Spirit.. .ending with the flesh.” There is no reason to believe that an editor has changed 
the position of nineteen through twenty-nine. 

Most scholars agree that Paul is the author of Galatians, “Of the fourteen letters 
attributed to Paul in the New Testament, seven undisputed letters remain,of which 
Galatians is one. The text itself contai n s some common words found in the “seven 
undisputed letters.” In examining the text, there are many words and phrases foimd in the 
other six authentic Pauline epistles. Some of these words and phrases are, “children of 
God,” (Galatians 3:26/Romans 8:14-17); “transgressions” (Galatians 3:19/Romans 4:15); 
“inferred grace”^® (Galatians 3:21/Romans 5:20,1 Corinthians 15:56, and 2 Corinthians 
3:6-9); “until Christ came” (Galatians 3:24/Romans 10:4); and the devaluation of the 
Torah (Galatians 3:23/Romans 7:12). The tradition represented by Duling and Perrin as 
well as the internal evidence in the text makes one believe that Paul is the author of 
Galatians. 

Galatians is a letter form of literature found in the New Testament. This literary 
type has an introduction, a body, and a benediction. Galatians 3:19-29 is in the body of 
the Epistle. An Epistle presupposes a motive of the author and seeks to address a group of 
people or a single individual. The structure of the Epistle identifies the author and 
recipient at the opening followed by the greeting, body, and conclusion. The opening of 
the body stated the purpose of the letter while the remainder of the body provided an 
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explanation. This passage is consistent with Duling and Perrin’s contention that the genre 
of the letter is an “apologetic letter.” An apologetic letter is a letter in which the writer 
defends himself It is very clear in this passage that “Paul means to define, describe, and 
display his understanding of the gospel. He means to persuade his addressees to adopt his 
understanding and act, as a community, accordingly. Like a freight train (not a 
‘runaway,’ but one that is being engineered with purpose and determination).”^^ 

In examining the literary characteristics of the text, three different Bibles have 
been reviewed, which includes the NIV, New Oxford Annotated, and Harper’s Collins. 
All of them agree that the text begins with verse nineteen, Paul discussing “The Purpose 
of the Law” and ends with verse twenty-nine, Paul’s affirmation of faith. Galatians 3:19- 
29 precedes Paul’s discussion “Heirs and Children of God.” The Interpreter’s Bible 
divides the text into four major parts: verses nineteen through twenty, state the problem 
Paul seeks to address, “The law is not contrary to the promises of God”^* rather the law 
was “an expedient to cope with sin;”^® verses twenty-one through twenty-two, having 
faith in Jesus Christ is the way humanity will fulfill the law; verses twenty-three through 
twenty-five, Paul cites precedent events to establish the basis for his position, and verses 
twenty-six through twenty-nine, introduces universal equality through “a baptismal 
formula” (Gal. 3:28). In summary, Galatians 3:19-29 is in the body of the letter and as 
part of Paul’s “digression on the (Jewish) Torah.It is in the section between “The 
Promise of Abraham” and “Heirs and Children of God” because it is a digression, it does 
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not carry forth any literary thought from the previous or the following verses, but it is 
considered in the context of the whole letter. 

Having discussed form-critical, source-critical and historical issues, it is important 
to do a detailed analysis to see what it says to the theme of the thesis, “Changing 
Leadership Models.” The text has three primary audiences which I believe Paul is 
addressing. They are the leaders of the Jerusalem church, Gentiles in the Galatian Church 
and the Christians who will later use the letter to respond to their issues. In treating this 
text as a digression of Paul’s it can be viewed as a self-contained unit. In verses, nineteen 
through twenty Paul questions the Galatian church and his opponents who were 
pressuring new converts to adhere to Jewish law because of differing views about the 
purpose of the law, as one of the conditions for inclusion into the Christian faith. “This 
question is then followed by a set of four definitions, smnming up Paul’s view on the 
question.”^' 

Betz says that these four definitions contain specific doctrine’s pertaining to the 
law: “1.) 3:19b, it was added because of transgressions; 2.) 3:19c, the offspring would 
come to whom the promise had been made; 3.) 3:19d, ordained through angels and 4.) 
3:19e, by a mediator.”^^ Paul is now setting up his argument that the law is not life giving 
but is a prerequisite to justification by faith. “The question ‘Why then the law?’ thus 
already presupposes that God did not give the law, certainly not as a life-giving 
instrument of justification.”^^ Verse twenty reinforces Paul’s argument that the law is not 
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sufficient for justification by appealing to the oneness of God and rejecting a mediator 
between God and the people of the promise. Verse twenty-one then answers the question 
of rather or not the law is opposed to the promises of God. Paul’s answer is no. His point 
is the law does not give life; therefore, righteousness does not come through the law, but 
through the promise of faith in Jesus Christ (v.22). Justification by faith eliminates the 
need for a mediator such as the law because, by faith in Jesus Christ, one has a direct 
relationship with God. Faith not obedience to the law is, therefore, the agent by which 
one is made righteous. Justification by faith would have been an effective argument 
against the Jerusalem Christians who wanted to add obedience to the law as an additional 
condition for righteousness. 

Paul can now explain to his opponents and the Galatians purpose of the law. 
Verses twenty-three and twenty-four address that issue. In verse twenty-three, Paul 
maintains that, yes, the law did precede faith in Christ Jesus, but the law did not serve the 
same purpose as Christ Jesus. The law was like a prison with guards. It prevented 
humankind, as a disciplinarian, from sinning but did not change the spiritual condition of 
a person. Paul says that the law was our disciplinarian until Christ came so that we might 
be justified by faith (v. 24). Robert Bryant in his book. The Risen Crucified Christ in 
Galatians, states, 

The law made it possible for the Jews to identify transgressions against God’s 
will, and that was an advantage for the Jews while the law was serving its 
purpose. Unlike Gentiles, the Jews were able to discern when they committed sin. 
The law, then, served as a guide for the Jews, a tutor assigned by God to help 
prepare the people of God for the coming of Christ (3:24). It was not given as a 
remedy for sin; its purpose was for sin’s diagnosis.^"^ 
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The law was more of a custodian with no transformative power. It represented the 
promise of God, but it did not bestow that promise upon those who obeyed it. Paul makes 
this point in verse twenty-five when he says, “but now that faith has come, we are no 
longer subject to a disciplinarian.” It was in Jesus Christ that all had been made children 
of God through faith (v. 26). Paul is now ready to describe how grace through faith in 
Jesus Christ creates a redemptive community made up of those who have come to believe 
in Christ. 

Paul understands baptism and not obedience to the law to be the sign that persons 
are now part of the family of God. In verse twenty-seven, he says, “As many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ.” In verse twenty-six, Paul 
has already stated that in Christ Jesus the Galatians and his opponents are all children of 
God through faith. Therefore, they have the same standing in the church. So, what 
initiates those who have believed in Christ into the redeemed community of Christ is not 
the law but baptism. Baptism, not genealogy or primacy is the sign of belonging to the 
promise that God made to Abraham. Faith and baptism are intimately related. If you want 
to know if one has faith one does not look at obedience to the law or any works, but to 
one’s baptism. Christ Jesus has incorporated the believer into Abraham’s promise, and all 
who believe in him are equally a part of that promise. Christ has taken on the life of the 
Christian and is the source and power of a new reality. Ragnar Bring points out that the 
“Old man who belonged to this age had been crucified with Christ. Baptism into Christ 
meant a baptism into his death (Rom. 6:3-4; 6:6). But for this reason the baptized person 
had to be exhorted to ‘be renewed in the spirit of your minds’ (Eph. 4:23). The goal was 
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the complete vmity with Christ obtained upon entrance into the new age.”^^ It is almost as 
if Paul is saying if a person becomes a new being how can the old have power over him 
or her. Paul understands that even though this reality takes place in baptism, it is through 
faith in Jesus Christ that one realizes all the new possibilities opened through Christ. The 
Christian’s life takes on a new character. It moves from no longer fearing rejection or 
condemnation by their peers over matters of right behavior under the law nor do they 
have any need to preserve any means of self-justification in light of God’s new creation 
in Christ. No longer is one subject to ethnic, cultural conditions. No longer does one have 
a need for external behavioral and spiritual guidance. 

Finally, in verse twenty-eight, Paul lifts up the goal that God has ordained through 
faith with baptism as its symbol, that is, the total elimination of all distinctions and status 
as articulated by human standards. During Paul’s time, the Roman emperor system had 
developed several social-economic and ethnic standards. Paul eliminates all of them in 
addition to the Jewish religious distinctions. For Paul, baptism into Christ has removed 
the distinction between Jew and Greek. When Paul talks about Jews and Greeks, he is 
speaking of the relationship between Jews and Gentiles. “Paul was chiefly concerned 
about the relation between Jews and Gentiles — and in the development of this concern he 
used as one of his arguments the idea of justification by faith.”^^ What Paul has said up to 
this point has emphasized his belief in justification by faith, and through this act, God has 
radically removed the barrier between Jews who adhere to the practice of the law and 
Gentiles who were considered to be outside of that practice. Through Christ there is no 
longer Jew or Gentile, faith has removed it, and baptism has certified it. 
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When Paul speaks about there no longer being “slave or free” he is eliminating 
one of the fundamental social institutions of the Roman Empire, slavery. For those who 
had bom under the rule of Rome, there was only two options, slavery or some form of 
economic exploitation. In Christ, God has brought all men and women into a radical 
condition of freedom based on the liberating will of God and not the mle of Caesar. To 
make God’s offer of grace universally significant Paul had to challenge the institution of 
slavery and the status that it bestowed upon men and women. It does not suggest that 
Paul was an abolitionist, but it does suggest that Paul intends to make his opponents 
understand that even those in their midst who were free were no better than the slaves in 
Galatia who had accepted Christ. They were all free because they shared the same faith in 
Christ no matter the beliefs of Rome. Baptism not chains was the symbol of their 
freedom. 

In reference to man and woman we read in vs. 28 not, ‘neither male nor female,’ 
(as the other statements: ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free’). It says instead, ‘there is neither male and female.’ Linguistically this may 
not indicate a deliberate difference.. .But this division into male and female 
established in creation is not relevant in reference to baptism into Christ. No one 
is baptized to be either man or woman.^^ 

“No longer male and female” eliminate the patriarchal dominance inferred in the gender 
distinctions of society. The tendency to make distinctions between male and female is 
found in the Christian church today where traditional Christians seek to impose their 
lowbrow understanding and practice of faith onto women. “Feminist scholars have in 
general accepted the identification of the passage as a citation from early baptismal 
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liturgy, noting that, to their minds, it implies an egalitarian ethos.”^* This particular 
statement finishes out Paul’s elimination of status as found in society and the Jewish 
religion by expressing the radical egalitarianism that is given through faith and 
symbolized by baptism. When one has faith in Christ, one becomes a part of the covenant 
that Yahweh made with Abraham and that Christ ratified and made available to those 
who had faith in him. It is around Christ that all people, Jew and Gentile, fi'ee and slave, 
and male and female become part of the community of faith symbolized by baptism. 

In this text, we find four theological emphases. First, the role of the law and 
grace. Paul does not reject the law out of hand but sees it through God’s saving work in 
Jesus Christ. When Paul says that the “law was added because of transgressions,” he is 
emphasizing the fact that he does not see the law as definitive revelation. Instead, he sees 
it as a way of identifying transgressions and not as a source of righteousness. 
Righteousness in this text comes through Jesus Christ whom God has promised as the 
means of making humans righteous by fi-eeing them from the power of sin. The law was a 
guardian and not a solution to the problem of sin and the transgressions it causes. Sin is 
the opposite of righteousness. Paul makes sin and death synonymous and righteousness 
and life synonymous as well. To live one must win victory over the power of sin. The 
consequence of this is to be obedient through faith. Obedience of faith is different from 
obedience to the law because faith has become a source of obedience, whereas, the law 
cannot either render one obedient or overcome the power of sin. Since Christ has become 
God’s means of victory over sin those with faith in him are made righteous. 
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Secondly, Paul’s understanding of righteousness is not some work or status 
earned by keeping the law or being bom in a religious tradition. Righteousness is the 
status that God bestows upon one by faith which comes from the completed work of 
Jesus Christ. Paul has several words for Jesus Christ Paul in verse nineteen calls him the 
“offspring to whom the promise had been made.” Jesus takes the place of Isaac who was 
the hereditary son of Abraham and one of the ancestors of the Jews. In Christ, all men 
and women become a part of the family of God based on faith and not heritage. 
Righteousness, therefore, is not a status earned but is a condition given by God, none is 
righteous except Jesus Christ and those who believe in him. In verse twenty Paul sees 
Christ as the incarnated presence of God for he says, “a mediator involves more than one 
party; but God is one.” 

The third theological theme is justification by faith, “that we might be justified 
faith by faith (v.24).” Justification by faith is an understanding of salvation that 
emphasizes the role of God’s saving grace as it renders those who are sinners as righteous 
through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The symbol of this work is baptism 
and baptism create a new condition for all who have faith in Jesus Christ to become one 
and children of the promise. Those who are children of the promise are part of the 
community of faith that Christ has created. 

Fourth, Paul returns to the doctrine of creation to emphasize his understanding of 
God’s elimination of all the barriers that humans have erected that define people. Verse 
twenty-eight makes it clear that incorporation into Christ by faith is a source of a new 
creation. God in Jesus Christ has created children of God through faith (v. 26). Then 
because all belong to Christ, they are Abraham’s offspring and heirs according to the 
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promise (v. 29). Paul now understands creation through the Spirit to involve the bringing 
into being a new people who have become heirs along with the Jews, of the promises that 
God established with Abraham. These people have the same status and the same saving 
grace that Israel once had, alone. 

In this passage, nineteen through twenty-nine, Paul defends his xinderstanding of 
Christian freedom as delegated by faith through Jesus Christ in opposition to his 
opponents and Peter who want to impose additional Jewish religious conditions on 
Gentile Christians and use them as a condition for exclusion. Christian freedom is a key 
argument in the letter to the Galatians which uses justification by faith and baptism as 
conditions that have eliminated the Jewish law upon which his opponents stand. In the 
current context, the insights Paul has offered in this text will be helpful in the attempt to 
develop transformational leaders and motivate them to m i n ister to the community that the 
church serves. 

The first insight to consider is Paul’s understanding of the role of the law and 
what it says about the church’s collective history and traditions. Barak has inherent in its 
identity loyalties and practices that may or may not inhibit its ability to reach out to the 
community. 

This text has transformative leadership model possibilities in different ways such 
as: various social classes, in a church, engaged in table fellowship, what it means to be 
black in a white-male dom i nated society, what it means to be female in a male-dominated 
society. Bryant stated that the law “was not given as a remedy for sin; its purpose was for 
sin’s diagnosis.”^^ As new converts become baptized into the faith, it is necessary they 
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have something and someone to assist them in their “preparation of God for the coming 
of Christ.” The leaders in the context have been very accepting of new converts and have 
extended themselves in love and service; however, they have become frustrated with new 
converts stopping at baptism. How do leaders help move new converts beyond baptism 
that they begin to “work out their salvation?” “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is 
no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female” Paul is correct; however, the 
question to Paul is how does one begin to move beyond an ideal to reality? In the 
context, the leaders’ intentions to assist new converts past baptism is misunderstood by 
the new converts as disciplinarians acting as transformative powers. Understanding this 
misimderstanding is why the image of the “round table” has become central in my 
theology. At this table is where we see and experience faith in action and trusting and 
being vulnerable, yet teaching how to live as a community. 

This text has shed some light on the role of the leaders including the “Gentiles” 
into the discipleship of the church and motivating them to become committed to the 
church’s mission. There are three key issues at Barak; the first problem is that we do not 
understand how to adequately motivate people how to become active in the life of the 
church. Secondly, we do not know how to motivate the Galatians’ (Barak) in getting out 
into the community and inviting persons to the church. Thirdly, we need to learn how to 
assimilate people into the life of the church so that they will become long-term members. 

What does Paul say in this passage to the co-pastors, the leadership team, and the 
congregation about how to overcome conflicts that exist between leaders and members 
over priorities? Leaders need to learn how to initiate persons into a faith walk that would 
become a source of obedience to God as they live out their faith in the world. Lastly, 
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what does Paul say about the conditions that would help to make Barak a round table 
community. 

In the debate between Paul and his opponents, the Judaizers want to establish an 
additional saving criterion to the faith that the Christians in Galatia had accepted in Jesus 
Christ. Moral and ethical behavior is not the issue here; neither is church order and 
administration. What is at stake is how does one become a part of the community and 
become endowed with all the rights and privileges that being a part of that community 
entails. Paul’s point is that one becomes a part of the community through faith in Jesus 
Christ, who is the bearer of the promise and the architect of the community, and nothing 
else. Obedience to ethical and moral principles and active discipleship comes through the 
work (making alive) of Jesus Christ in the believer. The evidence of the power of Christ’s 
crucifixion is in the life of the Christian. The Christian, through faith, hope, and love 
lives before God in trust that what God has done in Christ will suffice in making him or 
her righteous or in right relationship with God and their fellow human beings. African- 
American women in the United States can relate to the Gentiles in being justified by faith 
and not by the works of the law as a means of accepting the culture, ethnic and religious 
practices. The standards for righteousness are in obedience to his living presence. 

Transformative leadership must pull out of people what Christ is doing inside of 
them. To pull what is inside of people out, there must be a place of trust and equality. 

This place cannot be possible imless Christ is the center. The symbol of the roundtable 
provides the space where people can come to share the m selves and experience Christ as 
the power of transformation. Here as noted in verse twenty-eight radical egalitarianism is 
the guiding principle, and all who sit here are enabled to share in God’s grace on equal 
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tenns. Part of sitting at the table is to be both informed and transformed so that when one 
gets up to leave one goes out into the world as the living presence of Christ. The task of 
the leaders of Barak is to learn how to get the people to come to the table and once they 
come to the table to experience the transformation that will overcome a lot of the barriers 
we have. These obstacles are resistance to leadership, refusal to integrate and laziness. 
There are people in the church who always come up with excuses for not attending 
leadership meetings. There are those who are irregular in attending and giving because 
they worry about how their discipleship will affect their finances. Some of them allow 
their personal problems to dominate all they t hi nk and do and they live on the edge every 
day. 

In working with these two texts, it is obvious that transformational leadership is 
leadership that is obedient to the will of God and is able to both form and organize people 
in service to the world. In Exodus, we saw that leadership has to be open and delegating. 
From Moses, we understand that an anointing from God does not mean a death ear to 
wise counsel who know better than oneself. Jethro’s have been put into the path of 
Moses’ in order to expand the work of God among God’s people. To know the statutes 
and ordinance is not enough. If one is unable to reach all the people under their care 
know matter what one knows they will be ineffective. This ineffectiveness will cause the 
leader to become burned out and if there are leaders under them they will be exhausted as 
well. If Sinai always precedes the journey into the wilderness then Sinai provides both 
the concepts and the leadership for that journey. It is in this interval that the leader must 
recruit and train other leaders who will assist him or her in enabling the people to cross 
the wilderness filled with hunger and thirst. A leader must always recognize the qualities 
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for leadership that are necessary for persons who will assist them. Jethro’s advice to 
Moses concerning leadership qualities provided for a template by which to insure quality 
control for leaders. As a result, outside consultation from outside sources (Jethro’s) to 
assist in expanding the leadership in the church and a conversation model is necessary to 
be used in working with my co-pastor. 

The Galatians has reaffirmed the previous theological image of the “round table.” 
Though not original to the concept of the round table is in line with Paul’s radical 
egalitarianism found in Galatians 3:19-29. In this text, Paul’s emphasis on justification by 
faith provides the means by which persons are invited to the table. This invitation is not 
conditional on being a part of a prior ethnic group or religious affiliation. Paul’s concept 
of being “clothed in Christ” provides the essential criteria to belong to those who come to 
the table. “Clothe in Christ” is another way of saying experiencing transformation. This 
transformation is expressed by faith in Jesus Christ. For the leaders, it is important to 
know that we have come into a new reality and that past experiences no longer matter as 
primary sources of identity and motivation. Before dialoguing with this text, it is 
important to note how to incorporate the need for structure, accountability and moral and 
ethical values into the lives of recent converts while teaching Paul’s concept freedom in 
Christ. This has been misinterpreted by many people and has created a type of 
antinomian Christian who believes that all that is necessary for salvation if justification. 
Paid has cleared this up by expressing the process that leads to sanctification. In this text, 
the first step is to be “clothed in Christ” then second step is baptism as a symbol of the 
new life in Christ and the membership in the family of Abraham. In applying this text to 
the context, it becomes understandable that the leaders and congregation need to return to 
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their faith commitment as the essential place to begin their Christian journey. They began 
at the service stage and because they did not have the power of the Spirit undergirding 
them they either burned out or became conflictual. This rendered their use of their gifts 
ineffective because they had lost cormection with the source of those gifts. It is important 
to teach them about the meaning of their baptism and what lies behind it, faith. 

Galatians 3:28 provides for a template through which we can see our engagement 
with each other and the community. When we have been “clothed with Christ” all other 
distinctions take secondary significance. Issue in the congregation like religious 
traditions, seniority, race, class, and gender take secondary significance to being part of 
the community that Christ has created through his crucifixion and resurrection. A 
transformational leadership model for Barak will be one that takes seriously Paul’s 
encouragement not to add other requirements onto God’s basic saving action in Jesus 
Christ. Instead we must return to our spiritual roots while at the same time seeking to 
institute and learn organizational and managerial models that will enable the chiuch to do 
the work of God in the community. No longer will we be handicapped by our self- 
imposed limitations and community inhibitions. Instead we can invite to the table all who 
share the same identity as baptism that we do. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In this historical discussion, John Wesley will be examined. Wesley is known as 
the eighteenth-century father of Methodism. He can be a model to provide transformative 
healing for the emotional and spiritual brokenness in the lives of the leaders of Barak 
Christian Church. The goal of this model is to enable Barak to become more effective in 
mission to the community in which it is located by making the leaders more efficient in 
operating the structural apparatus of Barak. Wesley provides two important guidelines for 
this enterprise: how to mobilize a lay movement to serve the needs of the poor and how 
to create structure or systems that will enable this goal to be accomplished. 

Transformative leadership must be rooted in an understanding that leadership 
comes from experiencing God and is expressed through human effort. Wesley understood 
that the Holy Spirit was the power that God put into the Christian to both will and to do. 
Losing contact with this important principle can be a source of spiritual isolation and 
brokenness in leaders. 

There were two things that guided Wesley’s theology. One was Wesley’s 
understanding of grace. According to Robert W. Burtner and Robert E. Chiles in their 
book, John Wesley’s Theology, Wesley states, “It is free grace that ‘formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and created into him a living soul,’ and stamped on that soul the 
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image of God, and ‘put all things under his feet.’ The same free grace continues to us, at 
this day, life, and breath, and all things. For there is nothing we are, or have, or do, which 
can deserve the lease thing at God’s hands. ‘All our works. Thou, O God, hast wrought in 
us.”’> 

What may be needed at Barak is a better grasp of what it means to be called and 
empowered by God and Wesley provides this. “If you ask, ‘Why, how are men capable of 
performing duty?’ I answer, By grace; though not by nature. And a measure of this is 
given to all men.”^ Grace is the means Wesley used to enable personal discipline and 
salvation. 

As I explore Wesley’s understanding of grace as a means of addressing human 
emotional and spiritual brokenness it would be important to note how transforming 
Wesley’s teaching on grace was for the lives of uneducated and unordained laypersons in 
England. For Wesley, the brokenness and emotional depravity of humans was addressed 
by God’s three-fold expression of grace: prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying grace. 

Holiness as a spiritual state of being for those who are in Christ was essential in 
the lives of those who were a part of Wesley’s movement and provided a theological 
discipline that enabled them to live lives that were not fluctuating to the external 
suffering and opposition they faced. Wesley understood that holiness instead of despair 
was more effective in a leader as a source of vision and empowerment. 

But the most glorious of all will be the changed which then will take place on the 

poor, sinful, miserable children of men. These had fallen in many respects, as 

from a greater height, so into a lower depth than any other part of the creation. 

But they shall ‘hear a great voice out of heaven, saying. Behold, the tabernacle of 

' Robert W. Burtner and Robert E. Chiles, John Wesley’s Theology: A Collection from His Works 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1954), 144. 

^ Burtner and Chiles, John Wesley’s Theology, 145. 
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God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and 
God himself shall be their God.’ Hence will arise an unmixed state of holiness 
and happiness far superior to that which Adam enjoyed in paradise.^ 

A theology of holiness will enable us to address the spiritual and emotional brokenness in 

the leaders of Barak. 

Colin W. Williams states: 

Wesley was far from being, however, a simple Pietist. As we have seen, he was 
concerned with the wider manifestation of the Church’s unity, and we shall have 
occasion to see further, that while Wesley never forgot that the Church exists first 
of all to serve and to witness, he also knew that this witness becomes inadequate 
whenever it is forgotten that the Church herself, in the total range of her faith and 
order-in ministry, teaching, sacraments, liturgy, corporate life-is of vital 
importance in the growth of believers into the fullness of the life of the kingdom 
ofGod.4 

Wesley’s theological method will be examined regarding how he took his understanding 
of ecclesiology and developed an administrative structure that both preached individual 
transformation and congregational involvement in the world. It will be important to 
examine the role that class meetings, circuits, conferencing, field preaching and teaching 
to accomplish his transformative ministry. 

Important in understanding Wesley’s success in developing leadership and 
engaging in transformative ministry is his theology. Wesley’s theology is the foundation 
for everything that he accomplished in both developing transformative leadership and 
engaging in transformative ministry. 

Any theological undertaking of an understanding of salvation must first begin 
with a description of the human condition that God’s grace encounters. Albert Outler 


^ Albert C, Outler and Richard P. Heitzenrater, John Wesley's Sermons: An Anthology (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1991). 


Colin W. Williams, John Wesley’s Theology (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1960), 22. 
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provides a description of the human condition when he discusses Wesley’s evangel in his 

book, Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit, he says; 

The most original aspect of Wesley’s evangel was his concept of the humanum — 
his rather special vision of the human possibility in the economy of grace... The 
man who finally hears God’s good news for him is one who, beforehand, was 
either desperate or empty or smug. He was, as Wesley said, ‘dead’ or, at best an 
‘‘almost Christian.’ The gist of sin is man’s false perception of God’s wrath, or of 
his mercy, or of his absence. The sinner supposes himself as either able to save 
himself (which is false) or else as hopelessly lost (which is also false).^ 

The human condition is a situation where humanity, though living in the world and 

conscious of the world’s influence on it, is not consciously aware of God’s mercy and 

wrath. Ephesians 2:1 describes this condition as being dead. Wesley probably got his 

understanding of the human condition from this particular passage of scripture and his 

own experience in pre-industrial England. It was easy for Wesley to see the prevalence of 

sin in the mining villages, in the spiritual depravity of the Chxnch of England, in the 

demoralized clergy and laity that Wesley encountered in his ministry. 

Wesley was especially sensitive to the plight of the poor who were exploited by 

the rich and powerful and left without any access to basic human needs and rights. 

Charles Dickens provides an excellent insight into the social milieu that Wesley lived in 

and that affected his understanding of the human condition. Wesley would have 

understood that the only way to address that condition was to both spread the gospel 

throughout the land and live out its just requirements among the people who lived there. 

Into this environment the gospel of Christ would be preached and men and 

women would be challenged to respond likewise. “We are who we are because God made 

us so, because God keeps us so, and because it is God, not we, who holds open the future 


^ Albert Outler, Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit (Nashville, TN: Tidings, 1971), 43-44. 
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for our destiny—all of it by grace, unmerited, prevenient, justifying, sanctifying.”® The 
leaders of Barak come out of this condition and though through Christ they have 
overcome the power of sin the reality of sin is still present and pressing upon them while 
they strive to serve. They must be constantly aware of the necessity to recognize struggle 
as one of the major realities of Christian faith. It is how they understand and deal with 
this that determines how well they will be able to both experience their own renewal and 
healing as well as to serve in the Christian mission. 

“The key to all of Wesley’s soteriological doctrines is his understanding of God’s 
grace. But what is grace, and how does it function according to his unders tanding of 
salvation?”^ Wesley, as opposed to his contemporary colleagues, was convinced that the 
enabling presence in all humanity to respond to salvation is God’s grace. Grace for 
Wesley is God’s love expressed through Jesus Christ by which the sins of humanity 
would be forgiven and salvation attainable. God’s love manifested through grace is not 
contingent upon one’s acceptance or denial, rather the presence of grace is God’s 
response to God’s covenant relationship with humanity. The nature of grace seeks to 
provide perpetual care and unification between God and humanity without judging sinful 
acts or humanity’s disobedience to God’s will yet offering free will. One’s free will is 
without demands, preconditions and or attitude toward God. In this human-divine 
relationship God is expressed through unconditional love regardless of humanity’s 
reciprocity. 


* Gutter, Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit, 45. 

’ Theodore Runyon, The New Creation: John Wesley’s Theology Today (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1998), 26. 
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“Grace is manifested in three wa) s: in our creation, in God’s forgiveness, and in 


our transformation or recreation.”* More commonly referred to as prevenient grace, 
justifying grace and sanctification. These three forms of grace become God’s way of 
addressing the human condition of emotional and spiritual brokenness. Prevenient grace 
is God’s love abiding with humanity before justification. “In Wesley’s doctrine of 
prevenient grace he makes clear, on the one hand, the impossibility of fallen humanity 
saving itself apart from the action of the re-creative Spirit and, on the other, his 
conviction that God does indeed intervene in the human situation to open up new 
possibilities for us.”^ Prevenient grace is not dormant and waiting for one’s acceptance 
or denial rather it is actively making one aware of God’s presence, sovereignty, 
forgiveness and love. 

The question of human relationship with God before one comes to Christ and the 
world s relationship to its creation is addressed in Wesley’s doctrine of prevenient grace. 
Wesley does not abandon humanity nor the creation to the abyss of hell or death as result 
of not being a confessed believer in Christ or a member of the church. For Wesley 
salvation is more universal than church membership or some doctrinal assent. Theodore 
Runyon posits that God does not leave us helpless in our condition. Agreeing with 
Romans 1:18-20, Wesley did not excuse those outside of the Christian faith from 
knowing both the will and the reality of the creator, but instead held them accountable 
based upon his understanding of God’s relationship with them through prevenient grace. 
Prevenient grace is not only God’s presence before justification but also God’s beckoning 


® Runyon, The New Creation, 26. 


^ Runyon, The New Creation, 27. 
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into justification. As Runyon notes, “not only is grace prevenient, it is therapeutic”^^ The 
therapeutic metaphor has been used by the Eastern fathers and articulated during the 
modem era by John Deschner. It expresses the healing and renewing from the burden of 
sin and the restoration to health. Wesley’s understanding of grace as prevenient provides 
a theological underpinning that challenges Christian leaders to understand that not only is 
God present in the world seeking to heal and renew those who have not yet accepted 
Christ, but also challenging them to be signs or co-partners in living out this aspect of 
God’s love. God’s grace also is present for them when they become broken and in need 
of renewal so that they can always return to God for the healing power found in 
prevenient grace. So, then Wesley provides a system for addressing emotional and 
spiritual brokenness in leaders that come from burnout and loss of motivation. Later we 
will discuss how Wesley systematically addressed these issues. 

However, the Spirit awakens one to a conscious human-divine relationship of 
justification. Justification is the second of Wesley’s three interpretations of grace. 

Runyon points out that, “justification begins the process of restoring the image of God in 
us, for our lives are realigned for a purpose: not only to receive from God but to share 
what we have received with others.”'^ Justification is God’s work in Jesus Christ 
overcoming the power of sin that separates humanity from God and provides for humans 
a righteousness expressed by faith in Jesus Christ. This righteousness does not come from 
works of the law but is a result of faith in Jesus Christ. Wesley understood that works 
righteousness was not the basis for salvation but understood that God’s grace expressed 
on the cross through the death of Jesus is the means for humanity's new relationship with 

Runyon, The New Creation, 28. 

” Runyon, The New Creation, 42. 
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God. Albert Outler points out that the prime motive of the Christian life is gratitude.’^ 
Humanity does not respond to God’s grace out of a need to work things out but responds 
out of love for the God who loved the world so much that God gave his only begotten 
Son so that whoever believes in him shall be saved. The word saved in this quote from 
John 3:16 is j ustification. Now that humanity has a new relationship with God based not 
on the law but on grace, the righteousness of God brings into being a new creation. This 
new creation, as validated in baptism, is the foundation for those who become a part of 
the roundtable where all who are in Christ share radical egalitarianism and are 
commissioned to become the witness to the God who revealed himself in Jesus Christ. 
“The prime and constant end of the Christian life is the actualization in feeling and act of 
God’s righteous rule in the human community—^which is to say, ‘the Kingdom of 
God.’”*3 

Wesley developed the doctrine of assurance as a way of expressing the ongoing 
confidence that the believer has in their experience of justification. “He kept the word 
assurance for the conscious presence of Christ in our lives through the witness of the 
Spirit that we are pardoned, adopted as God’s children and heirs of the promises of 
salvation.”Christian assurance is a means of encouraging Christians to stand firm in the 
faith that they have received based not upon any subjective data, but proceeding out of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit and the believer. Here let us correlate the spiritual and 
emotional brokenness of Barak’s leaders with Wesley’s doctrine of assurance. Since 
justification is the foundation of the Christian life and the basis from which the Christian 

Outler, Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit, 47. 

Outler, Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit, 49. 

Colin W. Williams, JoAm Wesley’s TAeo/ogy (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1960), 122. 
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acts in service to God out of gratitude, what causes persons to lose the sense of being 
grounded in their experience of justification as they live in tension with the world? 

There are three issues that must be lifted up. First, how effective has their 
experience of the means of grace been? What is meant by the means of grace is the 
sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist, hearing the preached word of God, and reading 
and experiencing the Holy scriptures, or anything that mediates the grace of God. In each 
of these, one encounters the living Christ and participates in his love in the church. If this 
is true then the daily tensions and stresses that arises from living in a world where a 
Christian is an alien is counteracted by the empowering knowledge that God has 
overeome the world and greater is he in you than he who is in the world. The issue of 
faith development provides an answer to deepening the leaders’ commitment to both 
Christ and Barak and moving the church fi-om a status of stagnation to one of vitality, 

Wesley’s theology of justification provides for Barak an agenda that would 
strengthen their faith and give them a foundation from which to work in both internal and 
external ministry. It is important for them to grasp Outler’s understanding of Wesley’s 
doctrine of gratitude and be involved not because they are being physically or 
emotionally compensated for their faithfulness, but because they are grateful to God who 
saved them from sin and the wrath to come. This type of faith will enable the leaders of 
Barak to find strength in the midst of their struggles to guide their church through the 
challenges that it faces. 

The second issue revolves around the question of why it is so difficult for the 
leaders to give up previous faith understandings and develop a new vision based upon the 
new context in which they find themselves. They have not yet understood what it means 
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to be part of the roundtable. To experience justification is to give up all claims of the past 
and to make a radical commitment to the gospel of Jesus Christ. The gospel is the 
foundation of faith and this reality must challenge all previous understandings of reality 
that one brings to the experience of conversion so that everything becomes new. The 
conflicts that have resulted from an inability to give up embedded theologies should be 
overcome by the experience of love that spreads into every heart. The tendency to 
continue to hold on to old beliefs is similar to the Judean inability to give up the Law as 
the basis for God’s love. Just as the Jews during Paul’s time continued to seek to merge 
faith and Law, the same thing has happened at Barak. The people know that there is a 
reality and vision at Barak, but they have a need to hold on to what they know and not be 
open to the mystery that faith entails. Here Wesley’s doctrine of assurance is important. 
For it assures the believer that they are saved and that salvation does not depend upon 
anything they have done in the past or what they have learned. 

The third issue is the tension that the leaders experience from the external 
community which differs from them. A sense of justification based upon faith challenges 
the tendency to allow ethnicity, class, gender and social preferences to separate persons. 
Persons tend to establish criteria for inclusion that has nothing to do with God’s will. 

Since one is grateful for God’s love in their life, they should have a passion to witness to 
that love and invite others to participate in it. What is needed is the radical love on the 
table that invites persons to sit at it based upon their invitation from Christ. Barak’s 
inability to respond to the evangelistic challenges of its context must be examined in light 
of its understanding of God’s unmerited love which is the foundation for justification. 
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Wesley understood this and as a result his evangel was a proclamation that drew people 
from all walks of life into his societies. 

Sanctification is Wesley’s third interpretation of grace. “Continuing to build on 
the foundation of grace provided in justification, regeneration inaugurates the process of 
sanctification, the process of perfecting the image of God and extending the new birth 
into every aspect of human existence so that life becomes a consistent whole. That is 
why, from Wesley’s standpoint, this process normally takes time and growing 
maturity.”^ ^ Wesley understood sanctification to mean Christian perfection. He did not 
believe that Christian perfection was moral or ethical perfection nor did he believe that a 
Christian could live without sinning. Wesley understands Christian perfection to be the 
process of growing in the love of God. “Christian perfection therefore does not imply (as 
some men seem to have imagined) an exemption either from ignorance or mistake, or 
infirmities or temptation. Indeed, it is only another term for holiness. They are two names 
for the same thing. Thus, everyone that is perfect is holy, and everyone that holy is, in the 
scripture sense, perfect.”'® In moving toward Christian perfection Wesley sees the 
Christian life as going through several stages: regeneration which is the beginning of 
sanctification; holiness which is the life that the justified Christian lives; maturing in love 
which is the content of the faith and the purification of the heart by faith. Sanctification is 
where faith meets the road. Sanctification involves the works that the letter of James 
invokes. Sanctification has an individual dimension which Wesley identifies as holiness. 


Runyon, The New Creation, 82. 

Albert C. Outler and Richard P. Heitzenrater, John Wesley's Sermons: An Anthology (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1991). 
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The modem-day holiness movement as illustrated by my conversations with a 
friend who was a member of the Church of God in Christ gives an example of the 
manifestation of Wesley’s doctrine of affection. They have made personal accountability 
and responsibility as keystones to living a Christian life. What they identify as holiness is 
abstention and piety. For them abstention means to refrain from wearing certain clothing, 
make-up, attending movies and dances, the use of language and sexual abstention. Piety 
is the practice of the spiritual disciplines of prayer, meditation, worship, and scripture 
reading. Often this practice has been substituted as a means of Christian perfection. 

Wesley’s interpretation of Christian perfection as growing in the love of God as 
taken from the first epistle of John, “Sermon on Christian Perfection,” is important in 
understanding the biblical meaning of perfection. This understanding minimizes some of 
the tensions that piety, moral perfection, sinlessness, and mental lapses raise. Experience 
teaches that though one has been justified and is growing in Christian maturity they are 
still subject to the presence of these tensions in their lives. But growing in love is 
attainable and Wesley believed that one could be perfected in love. This is possible not 
because a person is capable of doing this themselves but it is through the grace of God 
living and working in the individual that it becomes possible. So then key to 
understanding sanctification is the fruit that God produces within the believer. Holiness 
in all of its expressions is the fruit of God’s spirit. Sanctification therefore becomes both 
an individual and a social act. 

As persons matures in the faith, they also build a society that reflects the values of 
the kingdom of God. At Barak, Wesley’s theology of sanctification provides an element 
of hope for both its pastors and leaders. The knowledge that God is perfecting both the 
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chvirch and the society provides and impetus not to give in to the stresses and powers of 
both the internal and external communities that it lives in. If the pastors and leaders are 
broken and struggling to implement an administrative model that can work, but is not 
being properly administered they know that by the grace of God not only will they 
overcome the forces they struggle against but eventually they will get it right. One must 
believe in Christian maturity and this maturity overtime provides the resources for being 
the church of Jesus Christ. It may not be an issue of abandoning the model but it may be 
an issue of learning how to better utilize it. To better utilize the model would mean 
having more confidence in the process of sanctification and forsaking the opposing forces 
that will derail it. 

After having examined Wesley’s theological underpinning for his ministry and his 
preaching, the focus will be placed on creating a ministry of spiritual emotional 
transformation. Later Wesley’s methodology will be used as a way of addressing the 
needs of the leaders of Barak in three areas; Wesley’s understanding of holiness as a way 
developing an employing leadership; Wesley’s ecclesiology and Wesley’s social gospel. 

As we talk about Wesley’s understanding of holiness we must first begin with 
Wesley’s own experience of regeneration. Wesley was already a Christian before his 
experience of assurance. He had experienced justification but he was not where he 
needed to be in his sanctification process. “In his diary Wesley left a record of a 
conversation that he had with a Moravian for advice regarding his work as a missionary 
to the Indians in Georgia.”*^ Gonzalez has this conversation in his book. The Story of 
Christianity. This conversation caused Wesley to question his own faith and after failing 

Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity: The Reformation to the Present Day, vol. 2 (New 
York, NY: HarperCollins, 1985), 209. 
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miserably as a pastor and as a suitor of a young woman, Sophy Hopkey, who had rejected 

him and married another man, Wesley became bitter and confused and decided to return 

home. Gonzalez says that Wesley came to the conclusion that he lacked saving faith, and 

that therefore he should cease preaching. Gonzalez describes the experience that changed 

Wesley’s life, “In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, 

where one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 

before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart through 

faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely wanned. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone 

for salvation: And an assurance was given me, that he had taken away my sins, even 

mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.”^* 

This experience became the motivating force behind Wesley’s personal and 

professional activities for the remainder of his life. In examining Wesley’s experience, 

one sees how he understood holiness as the foundation for both faith and works. 

Wesley’s experience took a person who was spiritually and emotionally broken, healed 

him, and propelled him to become one of the great servants of God. 

Wesley’s program as an evangelist combined an evangelical view of Christian 
existence (the vertical dimension of God’s sovereign grace in Christ) with a 
catholic understanding of Christian nurture and maturation (a real and relative 
righteousness that looks toward perfection in love in this life, that excludes all 
human utopias and perfection-Amj). He wanted to prepare men and women for 
the daily triumphs of grace but always within a corporate matrix of disciplined 
fellowship. 

As we have noted before, perfection which is sanctification for Wesley is synonymous to 
holiness. Wesley’s understanding of holiness and how it works in the life of the believer 
provides for us a model, as Outler suggests, for training and preparing leaders to become 

Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, 212. 

Outler, Evangelism and Theology in the Wesleyan Spirit, 25. 
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more effective in dealing with the daily trials and triumphs of living in the world. The 
question is how to translate a term, holiness, which was used by Wesley in the eighteenth 
century into a modem term and a methodology that will enable millennial Christians to 
both nurture the church and evangelize millennials? What does this suggest in developing 
a model that will enable Barak’s leaders to go beyond spiritual and emotional brokenness 
to vitality and faithful witness? 

What would it look like to find mentors for Barak leaders who would be similar to 
the Moravian that Wesley talked to? This process would allow Barak’s leaders to 
evaluate the status of their faith and to decide where they need to go in relationship to it. 
Then the next step would be to examine and implement experiences that would provide 
Aldersgate type engagements in order to put them in contact with their spiritual identities. 
The concept of holiness translated into a modem agenda can be a very helpful theological 
principle to train and motivate leaders who have experienced brokenness. 

Let’s see how Wesley used the chinch as a mechanism in furthering his 
understanding of the gospel of grace. “The Church is composed of those who know God 
in and through a personal experience and are organized to bring those who know him not 
into that saving knowledge which they enjoy. It is only in and through experience that 
any one can attain unto a satisfactory knowledge of God.”^® Wesley understood tha t the 
individual experience of salvation had to be anchored in a communal context. Now we 
are ready to understand how Wesley’s ecclesiology enabled his evangelistic ministry. 

Wesley though evangelical in spirit was Catholic in theology. He understood that 
the church and the sacraments were essential for nurturing Christian faith. “Wesley saw 

Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity: Readings in Wesleyan Theology, vol. 2, rev. ed. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1999), 157. 
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his use of the means of grace (going to church, reading the Bible, taking the Sacrament, 
prayer, fasting, etc.) as ineffectual because he had not received assurance (no good works 
before salvation).”^^ Once Wesley had his Aldersgate experience and had been assured of 
his faith, he recognized that there had to be a means of nurturing person’s faith and a 
disciplined way of enabling them to do good works. Wesley understood that the church 
with its means of grace was the mechanism through which continued individual and 
social sanctification takes place. Though Wesley had a strained relationship with the 
Church of England he never left it, but organized societies and trained lay preachers to 
accomplish what he saw as the witness to the gospel. 

In Wesley’s Catholic theology, there were five essential principles. The first 
principle was the tradition of the church which Wesley understood had to be consistent 
with the biblical witness. Wesley saw himself in continuity with the apostles and the 
“Catholic” tradition. In this tradition, regular attendance in church was essential. Wesley 
also understood the Eucharist was an essential means of grace and had to be participated 
in as often as possible. Secondly, Wesley also understood that educating the laity and 
employing them was a historic principle. Though the Church of England refuse to ordain 
Wesley’s followers he organized them into cell groups called “societies” and appointed 
lay leaders over them. The third principle was Wesley’s field preaching. Like Jesus and 
the apostles Wesley took the gospel to the people in the mining towns and poor areas of 
rural England. The fourth principle that was essential to Wesley’s ecclesiology was his 
concept of conferencing. He would call yearly meetings of his lay leaders and societies 
and make collective decisions concerning their operations, mission and goals. The fifth 

Richard P. Heitzenrater, Mirror and Memory: Reflections on Early Methodism (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1989), 146. 
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principle was Wesley’s spiritual development process. He kept a personal diary and 
encouraged his followers to do so as well. Wesley had a process of examining his leaders 
to ascertain their Christian growth both in the personal journey and their leadership roles. 

In this section, the administrative system that Wesley put in place to manage and 
administrate the organization that he had formed will be discussed. It is difficult to 
separate ecclesiology from administration because administration is the foundation for 
managing the church as an organization. After the Aldersgate experience, John Wesley 
went about putting into place a system that would enable him to express his evangelical 
faith and to make concrete the necessary processes and procedures for implementation. 
Wesley took some of his ideas from his experience while a student at Oxford as a 
member of the Holy club, which he helped organized. “The actual beginnings of regular 
activities that John himself mentions as definitive of their purpose and design can be seen 
in the late winter of 1729/30 when, much to John’s surprise. Bob Kirkham ‘left off his 
society’ and began to meet with the Wesleys and Morgan regularly.”^^ 

What began at Oxford as one society grew into a network of societies as Wesley 
expanded his ministry into the eountryside and cities of England. The content of these 
societies revolved around fasting, Bible reading, attending church, charity for the poor, 
participation in the Eucharist, and periodical examination. Wesley appointed class leaders 
over the societies and the class leaders served the purpose of collecting contribution, 
conveying concerns to Wesley and the other leaders, serving as spiritual directors and as 
representatives to Wesley’s conferences. A second part of Wesley’s organizational 
structure was the conference. “About this time (Nov. 12, 1739), a ‘connectionaT pattern 

Richard P. Heitzenrater, fVesJey and the People Called Methodist (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 39. 
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of organization begins to appear in the Wesley’s activities, starting with a chance (or 
providential) meeting of three Johns—Wesley, John Gambold, and John Robson, all part 
of Oxford Methodism. They agreed to gather yearly at London on the eve of Ascension 
Day (usually in April or May). In addition, as many as possible were also to meet 
quarterly there, on the second Tuesday in July, October, and January.”^^ 

After leaving Oxford, Wesley used this model as a way of administering his 
numerous societies that he had organized. The conference became a collective body 
where all of Wesley’s leaders could meet and make collective decisions about the 
ministry. The conference was also a place where the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
Wesley’s ministry could be overseen collectively. The quarterly conferences were 
opportunities for individual societies to meet and address administrative concerns. 
Eventually the conference system with its ability to connect all the different groups 
became known as “a connectional system.”^"* 

Key to Wesley’s organizational structure was the role that the lay preachers 
played. “Like many other aspects of early Methodism, lay preaching evolved more out of 
necessity than design. The growing United Societies in London and Bristol, and the 
associated groups at Kingswood and Oxford, required almost constant attention in the 
face of potentially destructive disputes from wit hin and criticism from without.”^^ Wesley 
used an organizational model to develop transformational leadership. Since he was 
unable to be in all places and to do all things at once it was necessary for him to recruit 
and train persons for leadership in his societies. Wesley’s work was outside the 

^ Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 108. 

Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 108. 

Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodist, 113. 
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boundaries of the Church of England it was also necessary for Wesley to use lay 
leadership based on the fact he had no authority to ordain. Later, in order to meet the 
needs of the society in North America, Wesley ordained Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury as elders. These lay preachers would preach in worship services that Wesley’s 
followers would conduct and would do preaching missions throughout the countryside. 
Wesley did not consider himself to be a bishop in title, but because in the New Testament 
a presbyter and a bishop were the same, Wesley played the role without the title. In this 
role Wesley developed a circuit that he would supervise. Where there were too many 
societies for Wesley to meet the leadership needs of he would appoint lay preachers to 
circuits. 

Wesley’s administrative structure therefore consisted of the society as the basic 
foundation of his organization; circuits as stations where preachers would preach and 
minister and the conference as the connectional body that pulled the circuits and societies 
together. The conference met annually. The quarterly conference was an internal meeting 
that the societies would have on a quarterly basis to take care of local business. Wesley 
organized his personnel into class leaders, lay preachers, and the superintendent with him 
being the general superintendent. 

In analyzing Wesley’s administrative structure what stands out is his supportive 
mechanisms. Wesley provided leadership as needs expanded. When he began his 
ministry, he and his fellow students and leaders formed the first society. It is important to 
note that before leaders can have independent leadership responsibilities they must first 
know what it means to be a part of a foundational group. In reflection as it relates to re¬ 
employing a transformative group that would be made up of the present leaders of Barak, 
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in addition to finding individual mentors, it is probably important to form something on 
the style of a soeiety for them to participate in as a group. In this group, it would be 
important to do spiritual formation, organizing skill education, basic ministry education, 
and administrative training. 

In conclusion, the transformative experience of John Wesley, his theology of 
grace, his organizational structure, his training and deployment of personnel and his 
missional efforts to develop a theory of how to address the emotional and spiritual 
brokenness of the leaders of Barak will be used. Wesley has provided some principles 
that can be used to address the transformative and missional needs of the leaders. 

Wesley’s theology of grace is the foundational principle for transformation. His 
emphasis on grace as prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying provides a way of 
imderstanding how persons move through personal development and process crisis to 
resolution. Since the leaders at Barak are more function oriented and are not working 
primarily from a faith stance, they are easily distracted or discouraged when facing 
conflicts and become non-compliant in service to the church and the world. Wesley’s 
experience as a missionary to Georgia and the concurrent failure he experienced provided 
for him and experience of Christian assurance. Barak leaders have something in common 
with Wesley in terms of the failure but they have not experienced the assurance that 
Wesley experience at Aldersgate. So, then part of the agenda is to examine the 
possibilities of locating “Moravian” mentors who will challenge them to move beyond 
their pre-occupation with failure and a fear of surrendering to the assurance of the Holy 
Spirit. This will enable them to find the motivation to re-start their administrative 
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responsibilities and will direct them to the world outside the church. It is hoped that they 
will become inner directed and self-motivated by the grace of God working within. 

Wesley’s organizational structure has provided a way of reorganizing Barak’s 
leaders and training them how to be more effective as administrators. The four key 
elements of Wesley’s organizational structure will be used and to better deploy Barak’s 
leaders. The first key element is classes with a class leader. Barak’s leaders can be 
organized into a class with myself serving as the class leader, which will model for them 
how to be both an organizational leader and a transformative guide. Wesley’s spiritual 
practices that he used in his classes (prayer, Eucharist, worship, journaling and charity) 
will be used to teach those to the leaders at Barak. The second element is the society. The 
society was the larger group made up of several classes. Wesley’s society would be 
synonymous to Barak’s executive leadership team and each executive leader would form 
a class. The leaders of Barak will be engaged in creating classes of their own, they will 
have oversight of the congregational ministries and would recruit members to serve in 
specific areas. Essential to the success of the society was the establishment of policies 
and procedures for accountability measures that involved a conference process. The third 
element is Wesley’s conference system. It met annually and was the general meeting of 
all of his societies. The executive team and the church conference at Barak function in the 
place of Wesley’s annual conference. If each individual leader and their group are 
connected to the larger organization it would help everyone to stay on the same page and 
would limit conflict and confusion about direction. Everyone will feel empowered 
through the decision-making process. The fourth element is the missional thrust of 
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Wesley’s organization. Wesley has a deep concern for the poor and developed an agenda 
to address that concern. 

After reading about Wesley’s outreach to the poor there were several ideas 
offered by M. Douglas Meeks in his book, The Portion of the Poor. Wesley did field 
preaching to reach those who lived in the rural areas. He made himself available outside 
of his structure. Wesley provided food and other services to the poor and he is credited to 
having prevented a revolution like the French Revolution. Wesley’s outreach was 
motivated by an evangelistic agenda. Because he was convicted of the importance of 
justification and sanctification it was important to reach people with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. At Barak, we must have a balanced gospel that combines the spiritual reality of 
sanctification with the motivation of prevenient grace. This means that we will seek to 
move beyond our church walls and become more involved with both missional and 


evangelistic efforts. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Spiritual and emotional brokenness are common to those who serve in leadership 
roles in the church. If leaders are not grounded in a theology of suffering and hope, 
brokenness can incapacitate them and render them ineffective. The Apostle Paul 
struggled constantly with his own feelings of sorrow and anguish, physical limitations 
and outside pressures in attempting to be in ministry and often stood on the verge of 
breakdown. These feelings, when allowed to dominate, can lead to spiritual and 
emotional brokenness. When one experiences these tramnatizing and threatening realities 
of ministry, it leads to questions about the love and power of God, the truthfulness of 
scripture and the self-worth of the leader. Where is the power to resist or recover or find 
restoration after experiencing brokenness? 

In the Christian tradition, classical theology, reformed theology, liberation 
theology and pastoral theology have sought to provide insights into faith responses to 
these questions. Questions of biblical authority, hermeneutics, human freedom, 
Christology and theodicy have been raised in these theological responses. Classical 
theology has provided insights into the relationship of sin and brokenness and addressed 
the question of the relationship of Jesus and the Father. These theological responses 
provided a means of understanding cause and solution to brokenness. Sin has been 
understood to be both spiritual and social, “According to Augustine, the power of sin is 
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such that it takes hold of our will, and as long as we are under its sway we cannot move 
our will to be rid of it.”^ Reformation theology took seriously the authority of scripture 
and offered an emphasis on grace and salvation. Luther and the other Reformers made 
faith accessible to individual quests for salvation. This radical movement made individual 
brokenness a personal process that evolved into individual freedom and responsibility. 
Whereas the Reformation made the Bible assessable to individuals and emphasized 
justification by faith, later theological traditions sought to bring healing through the 
gospel of Jesus Christ by emphasizing other issues, i.e., gender, economics, race, class, 
political and religion. 

Recent causes of spiritual and emotional brokenness like police misconduct, the 
opioid epidemic, income disparity, mass incarceration and educational inequality raise 
further questions about how there can be a loving God who is providential over the 
creation. These issues affect all Christians who seek to be faithful to a God who they 
believe have their best interests at heart. While seeking to be faithful and suffering at the 
same time, overcoming the broke nn ess they experience raises questions about the church 
and Jesus Christ. Church leaders stand between the society that affects them and the 
people that they serve and must articulate theological responses that empower them to 
wholeness. This chapter provides insights from reformed theology, liberation theology 
and pastoral theology that address the question of healing for emotional and spiritual 
brokenness that this contemporary situation raises. Womanist theology is highlighted 
with its emphasis on issues of gender, race, class and politics as objects for theological 
reflection. An analysis of pastoral theology will provide a supplement to womanist 

' Justo L. Gonzdlez, The Story of Christianity: The Early Church to the Dawn of the Reformation, 
vol. 1, rev. ed. {New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 2010), 249, 
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theology by addressing the individual need for healing. Pastoral theology has the ability 
to, as Storm Swain quoting Soelle says, “Christ’s solidarity with us in the incarnation and 
crucifixion leads us not to simply be present to others in the suffering but to act in ways 
that are transformative of the structures which cause it, a conquest of powerlessness.”^ 

Reformation Theology 

Reformation theology is the theology that grew out of the Protestant Movement of 
the sixteenth century led hy Martin Luther, John Calvin and Huldrych Zwingli. It made 
significant theological changes to the understanding of the authority of the Bible, 
salvation and the sacraments of the church. The Bible was elevated by the Reformers as 
the normative source for doing theology. This was in opposition to the position that 
tradition held in Catholic theology. Though they continued to value tradition, the 
practices of the church had to be confirmed by the Bible. Serene Jones says, “As Jans 
Rohls has argued the Reformed position on the relationship between Scripture and 
tradition amounts to a fundamental relativization of tradition and thus creeds and 
dogma.”^ She goes on to say, “The measuring stick by which the church is to be 
reformed, however, is equally clear: only according to the Word of God does it discover 
its proper beliefs and practices.”"* It is its emphasis on the primacy of scripture that 
reformed theology opens the door for the Bible being available to masses of la} 

Christians and the Protestant Movement that results from individual interpretation of 

^ Storm Swain, Trauma and Transformation at Ground Zero: A Pastoral Theology (Minneapolis, 
MN; Fortress Press, 2011), 96. 

^ Amy Plantinga Pauw and Serene Jones, Feminist and Womanist Essays in Reformed Dogmatics 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), 44. 

Pauw and Jones, Feminist and Womanist Essays, 44. 
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scripture. The primacy of scripture led the Reformers to link scripture and proclamation. 

“Proclamation of the Word of God is human testimony to the gospel of Jesus Christ 

whose effectiveness depends ultimately not on the preacher but on God.”^ 

Arising from its emphasis on the primacy of scripture, the Reformers emphasized 

the doctrine of justification by faith as the key understanding of salvation: 

As the first moment of this process, justification is God’s gracious forgiveness of 
sins that is received by faith alone (Rom. 3:23-28). Accomplished and manifested 
in Jesus Christ, it is God’s free, unconditional, and unmerited acceptance of us in 
spite of our sin and alienation from God, from others, and from ourselves. 
“Justification” is a term from the judicial sphere and means “acquitting” or 
“making right.” That we are justified means that our broken relationship with God 
has been restored by an act of free grace and forgiveness. God’s act of 
justification is by grace alone {sola gratia), in Christ alone {solus Christus), 
received by faith alone {solafide).^ 

Luther understood that the Word of God was not limited to the Bible. The way Luther 
understood it, proclamation was an inclusive term for the Word of God found in scripture 
as well as the “acted” and “preached word,” “Proclamation of the Word and celebration 
of the sacraments belong together.”^ Leadership is a call and is in line with the apostolic 
witness found in scripture. The Reformers identified means of grace as sacraments. 
“Sacraments are ‘visible words,’ embodiments of grace, enacted testimonies to the love 
of God in Jesus Christ. An often-repeated definition of sacraments was formulated by 
Augustine, who called them ‘visible signs of an invisible grace.’”* Reformers reduced the 
sacraments down to two. 


^ Daniel L. Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology, 2”'* ed. 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B, Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2004), 275. 

® Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 236. 

^ Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 275. 

® Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 279-280. 
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When one surveys reformation theology, it is clear that its most lasting 
contributions to the Christian tradition were its emphases on the primacy of the Bible and 
the doctrine of justification by faith. It is important to note that the Reformers were 
captives to patriarchal interpretations of scripture and were Eurocentric in their cultural 
orientation. Schleiermacher, a German theologian, known as the founder of modem 
protestant theology, sought to move hermeneutics, or the interpretation of scripture from 
being purely concerned with the text, but with the context of the reader, “Central to 
Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics is the conviction that a text is the production of a living 
encounter with a human being and that to listen to the text and intuitively grasp its inner 
logic is like a conversation with another person.”^ Not every hermeneutic is relevant for 
every culture or community. Those who suffer from emotional and spiritual brokenness 
search for a redemptive word that addresses them in their context and in their condition. 
Though Schleiermacher locates hermeneutics as a production of a dialogue between a 
person and a living text, he caimot speak for who the person is and where they have come 
from. For those who doubt the validity of the Bible to speak to their brokenness and have 
come to reject it, there is a new need to understand the difference between the Word of 
God and an interpretation of that word. Due to the need for a hermeneutic that addresses 
the emotional and spiritual brokenness of different genders, contexts and other existential 
issues, other theologies, with their own hermeneutics, have developed. Two of them are 
especially important to the issue of brokeimess and the need for restoration or healing; 
liberation theology and pastoral theology. 


James M. Brandt, All Things New: Reform of Church and Society in Schleiermacher’s Christian 
Ethics (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 32. 
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Liberation Theology 

Liberation theology is a theology that developed to address the brokenness of 
people who are oppressed, marginalized, dispossessed and voiceless. Though there are 
many liberation theologies, four in particular are relevant to local church leaders who 
suffer from emotional and spiritual brokenness: feminist theology, black theology. Native 
American theology and Latin American liberation theology. These theologies seek to 
understand and express the Christian faith from the perspectives of gender, victims of 
racism, the dispossessed and political and class victims and provide an understanding of 
God and salvation that is relevant to an expanded theological understanding of 
brokenness and God’s saving action to address it. They provide a corrective to 
theological understandings that cannot heal emotional and spiritual brokenness that lead 
to powerlessness 

Black theology addresses the issues of racism and powerlessness in North 
America. Leaders who are African American find in it a means of overcoming 
brokenness that originates from living in a society dominated by white supremacy. James 
Cone, in his book, A Black Theology of Liberation, became the God Father of liberation 
theology. He sought to rescue the gospel in North America from the interpretation of 
whites who oppressed African Americans and dehumanized them through structures of 
Jim Crow and inequality. Those structures have taken on different fo rms in the 
contemporary context expressed in police misconduct, voter suppression, political 
disenfranchisement, and the school to prison pipeline. America is more segregated today 
than it was before the Civil Rights Bill of 1965. Cone’s assessment challenges the 
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tenants of white supremacy and power as tools for oppressing powerless blacks by 

interpreting the gospel as one of liberation instead of orthodox belief and biblicism. 

Throughout the history of this country from the Puritans to the death-of-God 
theologians, the theological problems treated in white churches and theological 
schools are defined in such a manner that they are unrelated to the problem of 
being black in a white, racist society. By defining the problems of Christianity in 
isolation from the black condition, white theology becomes a theology of white 
oppressors, serving as a divine sanction from criminal acts committed against 
blacks. No white theologian has ever taken the oppression of blacks as a point of 
departure for analyzing God’s activity in contemporary America. Apparently 
white theologians see no connection between whiteness and evil or blackness and 
God.'o 

Unlike church leaders who suffer emotional and spiritual brokenness and are led to 
question the existence of God, “The reality of God is presupposed in Black Theology.”^* 
Cone says, “The point of departure of black theology is the biblical God as related to the 
black liberation struggle.The struggles that cause brokenness do not have the same 
effect when understood in light of faith in a God who identifies with and participates in 
that struggle. Related to the idea of God is the relationship of God the Father with Jesus 
the Son, the deliverer. 

When black theology begins to examine and explicate the existence of Jesus 
Christ for blacks, it does not begin with the Nicaean Creed or seek wisdom from 
Chalcedon, This Jesus has often been interpreted and identified with white oppressors. 
Cone says, “If Jesus Christ is to have any meaning for us, he must leave the security of 
the subvubs by joining blacks in their condition. What need have we for a white Jesus 
when we are not white but black? If Jesus is white and not black, he is an oppressor, and 


James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1990), 9. 
" Cone, ^ Black Theology of Liberation, 55. 

Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 60. 
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we must kill From Cone we see black theology as a manifesto that challenges the 

theology of the white church, with its white Jesus, and seeks to challenge and empower 
the black commumty and church to join in God’s liberating action in history. For those 
who suffer brokenness, healing is not found in fatalism or surrender but in seeking a 
deeper understanding of divine providence and joining that saving action. 

Cone, provides a means of addressing racism and white oppression of blacks in 

North America, but his hermeneutic does not seek to interpret the issue of gender as a 

theological problem. In the church in North America, women hold positions of leadership 

and are often broken by internal and external forces of sin and oppression manifesting as 

misogyny and sexism. The “MeToo” movement has lifted up the reality women face 

when harassed by men in the workplace, including the church workplace, and who 

experience the powerlessness of not having control over their own bodies. They are 

forced to live broken lives with painful memories of being violated and often in silence. 

How do broken women find the means to be liberated fiom the oppression of patriarchy? 

White women, led by Mary Daly, Letty Russell and Rosemary Radford Ruether began to 

question the interpretation of Christian faith from a patriarchal perspective, 

Pioneers such as Rosemary Radford Ruether, Mary Daly, and Elizabeth Johnson 
were Catholics working in the initially optimistic climate that followed the 
council (Second Vatican Council, 1962-1965). Daly’s 1968 book. The Church 
and the Second Sex, offered a hard-hitting feminist critique of Christian misogyny 
but still expressed hope that the church could be transformed.^"* 

Since the time of Daly and the pioneers of fe m i ni st theology, much has changed in 

women’s theological reflection. Instead of trying to transform a resistant church, women 

Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 111, 

Tina Beattie, "Feminist Theology: Christian Feminist Theology," Encyclopedia of Religion, 
accessed January 16,2018, http://www.encyclopedia,com/environment/encyclopedias-ahnanacs- 
transcripts-and-maps/feminist-theology-christian-feminist-theology. 
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have challenged many of the patriarchal theological ideas that stood as givens of the 
Christian faith. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza has written a landmark book challenging 
male interpretation of Christian origins, “The discussions of the first part of the book seek 
to provide new lenses that enable one to read the biblical sources in a new fe mini st light, 
in order to engage in the struggle for women’s liberation inspired by the Christian 
feminist vision of the discipleship of equals.”^^ Dawn DeVries has questioned patriarchy 
and misogyny in biblical interpretation as well as creedal, dogmatic and canonical 
declarations. She says, “As cultural goods produced almost exclusively by men, scripture, 
creeds, dogmatic canons and confessions are all saturated with the assumptions and the 
values of patriarchy, and thus only a critical reinterpretation of them can contribute to the 
struggle for women’s full humanity.”'^ 

Women theologians have expanded the understanding of revelation to include the 
entire created order and have sought to interpret biblical truths found in the Bible by 
supplementing the words found there by insights found outside of it, “The Reformed 
feminist theologian need have no scruples about freely making use of insights gained 
from outside the words of the Bible as further indication of God’s self-manifestation and 
the extra-biblical forms of the Word may even lead to revised understandings and 
applications of the biblical words.”'^ Feminism has added the dialogue of women to the 
theological task of interpreting the Christian faith. By struggling with the patriarchal and 


Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of 
Christian Origins (New York, NY; The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1987), xxiv. 
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misogynistic elements in it they have added their voice to the witness of faith and to the 

liberation of persons of the female gender. 

Brokenness and the need for a theological response to it is not limited to issues of 

race and gender. Latin American liberation theology has added the voice of those who are 

victims of class and economic oppression to the dialogue. Gustavo Gutierrez was one of 

the first Latin American theologians to articulate this theological position. He says, 

It is for these reasons that the theology of liberation offers us not so much a new 
theme for reflection as a new way to do theology. Theology as critical reflection 
on historical praxis is a liberating theology, a theology of the liberating 
transformation of the history of mankind and also therefore that part of mankind- 
gathered into ecclesia- which openly confesses Christ. This is a theology which 
does not stop with reflecting on the world, but rather tries to be part of the process 
through which the world is transformed.^® 

There are two important terms in Gutierrez’s understanding of theology, orthopraxis and 
praxis. He moves theology’s reflection on Christian tradition or “Orthodoxy” to reflection 
on becoming part of the “process” through which the world is transformed. Gutierrez 
calls this process, “Orthopraxis.” Orthopraxis does not deny or do away with orthodoxy 
which Gutierrez understands. 

To be the reflection on statements considered to be true. Rather, the goal is to 
balance and even to reject the primacy and almost exclusiveness which doctrine 
has enjoyed in Christian life and above all to modify the emphasis often 
obsessive, upon the attainment of an orthodoxy which is often nothing more than 
fidelity to an obsolete tradition or a debatable interpretation. In a more positive 
vein, the intention is to recognize the work and importance of concrete behavior, 
of deeds, of action, of praxis in the Christian life.’^ 

In his theology, Gutierrez says that “to speak about a theology of liberation is to seek an 

answer to the following question: what relation is there between salvation and the 


Gustavo Gutierrez,^ Theology of Liberation: History, Politics and Salvation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1973), 15. 
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historical process of the liberation of man?”^*’ Latin America is a victim of what Gutierrez 

calls, “dependency” a process where the powerful nations use economic and social aid to 

exploit the people for economic gain. In Latin America, it is common to exploit the labor 

of the poor and use the land for the enrichment of foreign investors than to allow peasants 

to subsist on it. Latin governments often are corrupt, helping to support drug cartels and 

multinational corporations. Juntas often replace the democratically elected governments 

of the people and assassinations of protestors is common. Leaders like Bishop Oscar 

Romero have been killed by paramilitary troops in order to suppress dissent. In Latin 

America, in places like Guatemala, Nicaragua and Columbia, revolution has erupted, 

often supported by the indigenous churches. Gutierrez says. 

The current concern about the liberation of the oppressed, about the social 
revolution which is to transform the present order, about the counter-violence 
opposed to the violence which the existing order produces-and with which it 
defends itself-have all led many Christians to ask themselves about the attitude of 
Jesus regarding the political situations of his tirne.^’ 

In Jesus, Gutierrez sees a model for confronting the groups in power. The fact that Jesus 

is executed by leaders of the political system and dies as a political victim is important to 

a theological perspective that offers guidance to those who are involved in the liberation 

struggle. Gutierrez says, “For Jesus, the liberation of the Jewish people was only one 

aspect of a universal, permanent revolution. Far from showing no interest in this 

liberation, Jesus rather placed it on a deeper level, with far reaching consequences.”^^ If, 

as Gutierrez insists, Jesus’ revolutionary action is an ongoing historical process, the 

oppressed who follow in his steps, justifiably must resist with revolutionary action. Latin 

Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 45. 
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American theology is a theology of revolution. It is rooted in the social and national 

responses to economic and political oppression. It is summarized in the following way, 

When we discussed the notion of liberation, we said that we were dealing with a 
single process; but it is a complex, differentiated unity, which has within itself 
various levels of meaning which are not to be confused: economic, social, and 
political liberation; liberation which leads to the creation of a new man in a new 
society of solidarity; and liberation from sin and entrance into communion with 
God and with all men.^^ 


Native American Theology 

Often those who suffer spiritual and emotional brokenness are left dislocated and 

rudderless by the spiritual and historical forces that took from them their ability to be 

self-sufficient. Brokenness in order to be healed must have spiritual and emotional 

resources with more power to restore than the forces that did the breaking. Sin is both a 

spiritual and social reality. Native American theology provides an answer to the question 

of dislocation and social and spiritual deconstruction. Clara Kidwell and Homer Noley 

express the role of Native American theology this way: 

If our theology is to be part of a people’s life-giving, life sustaining social 
structure, and if it is to serve the ends of tribal sovereignty, it must speak not only 
out of past Native American experiences and cultures, but it must also speak to 
the contemporary reality of native American existence. It must begin the process 
of imagining a new and healthy future that can provide Indian people with a sense 
of hope.^'^ 

There are several elements of Indian culture that any attempt at theological reflection 
must be in dialogue with: the experience of dreams and visions, ceremonies, Indian 
concept of community and family responsibility. Dreams and visions are the Native 
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peoples’ way of both experiencing and communicating with the spirit world. Theirs is not 


a theology of ritual or dogma, 

They can call upon spirits for their cooperation and thus achieve a sense of control 
over the natural world aroimd them. This sense of personal empowerment 
contrasts sharply with the Christian sense of total human dependence upon the 
will of a supremely powerful God. It is easy to see why Indian people may not be 
willing to accept a Christian God who asks them to lay aside their personal 
powers in favor of an abstract and distant concept of salvation. 

Since they have been dispossessed of their land, warehoused on reservations, robbed of 

their culture and brutally murdered and marginalized, Native Americans have developed, 

“a viewpoint grounded in what could be called a “deconstructive” theory, i.e., an 

approach that offers a critical analysis of Christianity ftom the historical trauma suffered 

by native peoples.”^® The Christian witness of Native Americans provides one of the best 

theodicies without being call a theodicy. Suffering of native peoples has not caused them 

to question the existence of God or to surrender to the traumatic experiences they have 

had and become embittered. Instead they have invented ceremonies like the Ghost Dance 

and preserved tribal traditions that provided emotional and spiritual support through 

symbols rooted in their historical experiences. Clyde Holler says, 

As a new religion, the Ghost Dance emerged in the context of the crushing 
domination of the Indian by the white man and the consequent loss of Indian 
autonomy and devaluation of traditional values...The central doctrine of the 
Ghost Dance, as reported by its official investigator, was ‘That the time will come 
when the whole Indian race, living and dead, will be reunited upon a regenerated 
earth, to live a life of aboriginal happiness, forever free from death disease, and 
misery (Mooney: 19)’^^ 
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Native American theology provides a model for broken persons who have lost all sense 
of value and possession to “deconstruct” causes of brokenness and reconstruct lives of 
hope and freedom. 


Womanist Theology 

Womanist theology, which is a form of liberation theology, has been located here 
in order to express its inclusive intent that addresses race, gender, social and political 
issues as well as, historical theological questions. It will be used as a summary and 
critical point of departure for all that has come before. Womanist theology is theology 
done from the perspective of black women in North America. Womanist theology, 
though not identical to feminist theology, addresses the same issues of misogyny and 
sexism perpetrated by patriarchal systems of oppressions. What is unique about womanist 
theology is that it includes racism and the oppressions of black people in North America 
as part of its object of inquiry. This would put it on familiar groimd with black liberation 
theology articulated by African American male theologians. Womanist theology is 
sensitive to the suffering of marginalized people because the black woman stands at the 
bottom of the social structure in the American system. In seeking to articulate this 
perspective, it is sensitive to Native American theology. As black women struggle for 
social equality and equal opportunity in North American it has much to say about 
political and economic issues as theological concerns. Latin American liberation theology 
\tould be a dialogue partner with womanist theology. “Theologies come from faith 
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perspectives. Womanist theology is consciously constructed from African American 
women’s experiences and belief’^* 

Womanist theology has provided theological reflections on God, Jesus Christ, 
salvation, and the transformation of individuals. Karen Baker-Fletcher has this to say 
about God, “God creatively transforms even evil into good to effect God’s creation with 
blessing, in spite of tendencies among entities in the world to violate others”^^ Baker- 
Fletcher sees God as a transformative power that is able to bring order and unity in the 
midst of tendencies in the creation that violate and destroy. For one who is seeking 
healing from emotional and spiritual brokenness the reality of God is the power within 
that context to re-order and re-unite what has been disoriented and scattered. For those 
who have suffered brokenness, salvation begins with re-orientation and re-stmcturing of 
spiritual and emotional entities. Baker-Fletcher says, “A broken world raises a cry for 
salvation. ‘Salvation’ is derived from the Latin word salus which means healing and 
wholeness.”^® 

For African American women, the question of living in the context of oppression 
is an object of theological reflection. For African American women, it is not a choice 
between historical surrender and passivism, but it is a choice between empowerment and 
escapism. “African American women learn desert survival skills with a sense of being in 
relationship with a personal God who guides and teaches: flourishing in the desert places 


Stephanie Y. Mitchera, African American Women Tapping Power and Spiritual Wellness 
(Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2004), 22. 

Karen Baker-Fletcher, Dancing with God: The Trinity from a Womanist Perspective (St. Louis, 
MO: Chalice Press, 2006), 155. 
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become possible”^* This statement is especially powerful for people who are suffering 
spiritual and emotional brokenness because in many cases there is no escape from the 
pressures and traumas in church leadership. What one must do if they are to be able to 
function in leadership is to learn how to survive rather than to surrender or remain and be 
ineffective. It is one’s faith in God that is the essential piece of “surviving in desert 
places.”^^ 

The purpose of suffering, as the Apostle Paul has noted, does not defeat but 
enables endurance and the building of character. In Christian theology character and 
holiness are synonymous, but often some frieologies see holiness as an individual trait not 
rooted in community. Womanist theology sees holiness in the context of community. 
“The holiness of individuals must be embodied or a means to achieve a communal 
wholeness.”^^ Whole communities come from whole individuals. One of the projects of 
theological reflection, from a womanist perspective, is the creation of whole communities 
through the restoration or making whole of individuals who have experienced the power 
of God in Jesus Christ to restore them both to God’s self and to one another. A theology 
must provide a way of healing those who have suffered spiritual and emotional 
brokenness. It must provide ways of restoring them back into the commimity in order to 
become “wounded healers.”^"^ This act will reflect the power of God, who can not only 
give one survival skills but can take a broken person and bring about healing through 
them. There is one more theological task that must be explored. All of the theologies 

Mitdaem, African American Women Tapping Power and Spiritual Wellness, 148. 

Mitchem, African American Women Tapping Power and Spiritual Wellness, 149. 

Mxtchmy, African American Women Tapping Power and Spiritual Wellness, 153. 
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discussed provide reflection on specific issues but the issue of pastoral theology must be 
addressed. 


Pastoral Theology 

This chapter has discussed theological responses to spiritual and emotional 

brokenness in leaders from the perspectives of those who suffer within communal, social, 

class, political and dispossessed contexts, but the question of how to address internal 

individual focused brokenness is still to be discussed. This is where the insights of 

pastoral theology come in. Healing brokenness is not just externally directed but must be 

also focused on the internal spiritual and emotional dimensions of reality that either 

causes or perpetuators of the brokenness. Rebecca Chopp defines pastoral theology as 

“the efforts of clinical pastoral educators, pastoral counselors, seminary faculty, 

chaplains, and parish clergy acting fiom a theological perspective to study and to provide 

effective care for suffering persons in the global village.”^^ Chopp identifies pastoral 

theology fiom the perspective of those who serve the church in other capacities that 

include the parish, but are inclusive of other ministry professionals. Thomas Oden defines 

it from the perspective of the office of the pastor: 

Pastoral theology is that branch of Christian theology that deals with the office 
and functions of the pastor. It is theology because it treats of the consequences of 
God’s self-disclosure in history. It is pastoral because it deals with those 
consequences as they pertain to the roles, tasks, duties and work of the pastor. 
Pastoral theology is a special form of practical theology because it focuses on the 
practice of ministry, with particular attention to the systematic definition of the 
pastoral office and its function.^® 


Rebecca S. Chopp and Duane F. Parker, Liberation Theology and Pastoral Theology (North 
Myrtle Beach, SC: Roundtree Press, 1990), 7. 

Thomas C. Oden, Pastoral Theology: Essentials of Ministry (New York, NY: HarperCollins 
Publishers, 1983), x. 
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Since the focus of this chapter is on the brokenness of persons who are leaders in local 
churches, pastoral theology must not only address the issue of their brokenness but also 
the role the members and the church play in the global healing that Rebecca Chopp 
mentions. Often the parish is the first place Christians come in seeking healing for their 
brokenness. The leaders of the local church are the first line of contact and often do not 
have the resources to deal with the questions and despair of the condition. Pastoral 
theology is a response to both the need to empower leaders to become healers as well as 
address the brokenness found in the world within and without the community of the 
congregations. Three important insights come fi-om pastoral theology regarding this 
matter. 

Pastoral theology addresses the question of how the spiritual resources of the 
church can use the insights of the social sciences for individual healing. Clodovis Boff 
says that “praxis” is the deciding factor between the two, theology and social sciences, “I 
say that praxis is the deciding factor in the articulation between a theology of political 
and the sciences of the social. I mean ‘praxis’ in the sense of the complexus of practices 
orientated to the transformation of society, the making of history.”^’ It is important to add 
transformation of “individuals” to Boff s definition so that transformation addresses both 
society and individuals. In seeking to utilize the resources of the social sciences, pastoral 
theology makes a distinction between the practice of the church in its healing m ini stry 
and the sciences in the following ways: defining the difference between spiritual 
brokenness and physical and chemical sickness; distinguishing the difference between sin 
as a theological issue and psychosis; emphasizing the distinction between suffering and 

Clodovis BofF, Theology and Praxis: Epistemological Foundations (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1987), 6. 
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disease and the line of demarcation between the church and its healing tools and the 
resources of the clinic. Each offers different approaches and insights in restoring people 
to wholeness. The church offers insights into God’s providential care of creation while 
the sciences offer insights into the physical and psychic materialistic world. Pastoral 
theology seeks to keep the lines between the two very clear while at the same time 
learning how to utilize the resources available in science to supplement its own healing 
ministry. This is made clear by a statement Thomas Oden makes, “Although we have 
produced an abundance of literature on pastoral counseling, the question remains as to 
what is pastoral (distinctively pastoral) about much so-called pastoral counseling.”^* 

In seeking to address the issue of spiritual and emotional brokenness, the church 
must be the presence of Christ in the midst of suffering while using the disciplines of 
science to address individual and social brokermess. 

It is clear that theology is not an isolated process that ignores the advances of 
science and society, but knows how to be the church while at the same time finding ways 
to be more effective in its redemptive activities on behalf of Jesus Christ in the world. 
The importance of pastoral theology is that it has challenged the church to dialogue with 
the sciences in expanding its ability to heal brokenness. Albert Outler, in his book. 
Psychotherapy and the Christian Message, has suggested that this dialogue should 
include referral and appropriation when acceptable. Referral is the process of referring 
broken persons to healing professionals who deal with the M'eas of distinctions discussed 
above. Appropriation is the incorporation of skills, ideas and practices that originate from 
the sciences that can be theologically justified to expand, enhance and make more 
effective the practice of healing brokenness. 


Oden, Pastoral Theology, 3-4. 
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Human Life 

In considering the issue of how broken leaders are restored to wholeness, 

theology must consider the relationship of humanity to God. 

The Bible and Christian theology give expression to this mystery of the dignity 
and the danger of human beings in three related affirmations: we are created in the 
image of God; we are sinners who deny and distort our created beings; and we are 
forgiven sinners, enabled by God’s grace to begin life anew in faith to serve as 
Christ’s disciples in love, and to move in hope toward the promised fulfillment of 
life in the coming reign of God.^^ 

Brokenness is a condition that reflects humanity’s disconnection from their essential self- 

identity, the “imago Dei.” When this happens, persons incapable of living in faith will not 

experience that God is providential. They will not be able to hope in a future with 

different possibilities from the trauma of existence and the inability to love themselves 

and others at a level deeper than mere tolerance. In agreement with Migliore, “The 

‘image of God’ describes human life in relationship with God and with other creatures.”'^® 

A relationship that is divinely empowered defines what determines a definition of “imago 

Dei.” Human wholeness is unity with God, self and others. When this relationship is 

broken or diminished, human capacity to be fully hrnnan is incapacitated, 

To be human is to live freely and gladly in relationships of mutual respect and 
love. The existence of human creatures in relationship—the paradigmatic form of 
which is the coexistence of male and female—reflects the life of God who 
eternally lives not in solitary existence but in communion. Thus the image of God 
is not to be construed primarily as a set of human faculties, possessions or 
endowments. It expresses self-transcending life in relationship with others-with 
the “wholly other” we call God, and with all those different “others” who need 


Daniel L. Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology, 2"'* 
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our help and whose help we also need in order to be the human creatures God 
intends us to be.'*^ 

A theology of relatedness would see humanity through its relationship with God, 
understand brokenness as a condition resulting from sin and as a creature redeemable 
through God’s saving action in Jesus Christ. 

Sin and Disunity 

To become separated from the gracious God who wills loving relationships is to 
experience spiritual and emotional brokenness. When we look at humanity in light of its 
relationship to God, we must not see brokenness as merely psychological or physical 
dysfunction, but as a spiritual condition that needs healing. Theology defines sin as the 
power in the cosmic realm that is the source of human depravity or loss of the sense of 
“imago Dei.” Migliore defines sin in this way, “If being human in the ‘image of God’ 
means life in free response to God who freely and graciously addresses us, then sin can 
be described as the denial of our relatedness to God.”'^^ Understanding sin as “denial of 
our relatedness” is important because theology has historically affirmed the omnipresence 
of God.^^^ There is no time that God is not present but sin comes between humanity and 
God’s gracious presence. At these times, the person has lost contact with the “imago Dei” 
and is unable to live freely without being separated from God by the power of sin. The 
creation story of man and woman sees sin as a personal condition that has cosmic 
consequences. Augustine’s concept of “original sin” seeks to explain how this condition 

Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 141. 
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becomes a historical condition. It is passed down in humanity through human nature 
throughout human history. If one does not agree with Augustine’s theology of sin, it is 
still important to reflect on the powers in creation in humanity and creation that 
undermine a free and responsible relationship with God. Sin is not just a personal 
condition or force. The sixth chapter of Ephesians sees it as a cosmic power claiming 
catastrophic influence and effect on the creation, “For our struggle is not against enemies 
of blood and flesh, but against the rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic 
powers of this present darkness against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly places.” 

If one has lost connection with one’s own sense of God and god, one is subject to 
the debilitating power of sin. God is the supreme creator of all things human and non¬ 
human and god is the image of God found in humanity and the creation. It is 
inappropriate to define sin and the “imago Dei” in merely personal terms. Sin is social 
and cosmic and so is the “imago Dei.” God stamps God’s image in every created entity, 
“Ever since the creation of this world his eternal power and divine nature, invisible 
though they are, have been understood and seen through the things he has made (Romans 
1:20, NRSV).” 

All of the theologies discussed above have offered constructive answers to the 
human question of how to overcome the brokenness resulting from different 
manifestations of sin. Each sees God’s act in Jesus Christ as the definitive answer to this 
question. 



Crucifixion and Resurrection 
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Since leaders are broken as a result of a disconnection from relationship with God 
by sin which is contextual and cosmic and are incapable of restoring themselves back into 
unity, theology understands restoration to be God’s act in Jesus Christ. “Theological 
reflection on any topic is Christian to the extent that it recognizes the centrality of Jesus 
Christ and the salvation he brings.”'*"* In addressing the issue of leaders who are suffering 
spiritual and emotional brokenness, seeing healing through the lens of the crucifixion and 
resurrection is important. It is these two redemptive acts that form a unity that are the 
sources for understanding God’s ongoing ability to overcome the power of sin and restore 
broken leaders to wholeness. Since they question the authority of the Bible, have doubts 
about God’s providential care and have lost hope in both their ability to overcome and 
obtain positive outcomes from their work, they must experience internal transformation 
that enables them to reconnect with their “imago Dei.” The crucifixion and resurrection 
symbolize God’s struggle in the Son to atone for humanity’s sin and to defeat the power 
that causes it. Through this act, the broken relationship between God and humanity is 
healed and humamty has the capacity to regain historical continuity with the divine 
Creator. 

Since leaders are already broken and have doubts about the church’s witness that 
have resulted from an up-close experience of Christian faith, their need is not for a new 
experience of faith but for an invigoration of faith. The work of Christ on the cross is the 
foundation for both the initiation and continuation of faith. Theirs is not just an issue of 
spiritual and emotional crisis but also a faith crisis. Crucifixion says that God has once 
and for all won and established an everlasting relationship through a new covenant in 
Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding 163. 
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Jesus Christ. Hebrews chapter nine expresses it like this, “For this reason he is the 
mediator of a new covenant, so that those who are called receive the promised eternal 
inheritance, because a death has occurred that redeems them from the transgressions 
under the first covenant (Hebrews 9:15, NRSV).” Sanctification is understood as the 
ongoing work of Christ after the event of justification or restoration. In this 
understanding, theology does not assert that salvation is without its struggles with sin and 
freedom, but what theology does assert is that a leader can trust in the ongoing power of 
God in Jesus Christ to enable them to function in spite of the struggles. Crucifixion is the 
primary act of Christ’s saving work. To assert this is to overcome “triumphalism” or the 
idea that leaders or Christians are recipients of a struggle-free salvation, “Christ died for 
us in order to extend the healing love of God to all the violated and to mediate the 
forgiving love of God to all the violators. 

If the crucifixion is the gracious act of God in Christ that overcomes the power of 
sin and restores us to wholeness through a restored fellowship, then the resurrection is the 
confirmation and continuation of that act. As Migliore notes, “The resurrection is not a 
symbol of a change of heart on the part of the early disciples nor is it an event that can be 
captured within the limits of a purely historical or private perspective.”"*^ One of many 
affirmations that the resurrection makes is as Migliore says, “The crucial theological 
dimension. God is faithful.”"*^ By raising Jesus from the dead, God affirms the witness 
that was made through the prophets, the covenants and the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ that in the cycle of life and death, it is life that always comes out on top, 

Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 190. 
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The resurrection of Jesus is thus the ‘verdict of the Father’ that confirms the 
Father’s boundless love for the Son and for the world for which the Son gave his 
life. In the resurrection of the crucified, God has spoken a mighty and irrevocable 
yes to Jesus and in him to all the world, altering the human situation once and for 
ali.^» 

Revitalized faith that restores leaders from spiritual and emotional brokenness is a 
possibility because as one is reconnected to their sense of relationship with God, no 
matter what struggles they encounter, they will find healing and renewal through the 
power of love for self that comes from connection with God’s gracious love and presence 
in their lives and their context. With this being said, it is good to close this chapter with 
Migliore’s words: 

Christian life is based on the grace of God in Jesus Christ to whom we are imited 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. On its objective side, new life in Christ is rooted 
in God’s transforming work of justification, sanctification, and vocation. On its 
subjective side, Christian life is the free personal appropriation of God’s grace in 
faith, love, and hope.^^® 

When leaders are enabled to live in faith, hope and love, there is little room for 
permanent paralyzation by spiritual and emotional brokenness. 


Conclusion 

Theology must respond to spiritual and emotional brokenness that comes from a 
diminishment of faith by asking contextual questions. Questions raised by gender, race, 
class, powerlessness and personal trauma provide for theology an opportunity to reflect 
on what the resources of the church and Christian faith have to say about God in such 
circumstances. Theologies of liberation, reconstruction, and pastoral theology seek to 
answer these questions from both individual and social perspectives. In dealing with a 

'** Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 193. 
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theology that speaks to leaders who are already Christian, who have experienced forces 
that are defined as sin and who have been spiritually and emotionally broken, theology 
must speak redemptively to their doubt about scripture, God’s providence and their own 
self-worth. 

Justification and sanctification provide a way of understanding the ongoing 
struggle of leaders to revitalize their faith when experiencing brokeimess. Migliore’s 
discussion of the ‘imago Dei’ as the point of relatedness between humanity and God is a 
way of understanding the dynamics of brokenness and the means by which restoration is 
possible. Theology must translate crucifixion and resurrection into appropriable terms 
that can reconnect leaders to their ‘imago Dei’ and as a result enable them to experience 
the power of God in Christ to reestablish relationship with God and thus empower them 
to live joyfully in faith, hope and love. Faith trusts in God’s faithfulness. Faith knows that 
brokeimess is not an identity quality but a condition. Faith knows that who one is, is a gift 
from the creator. They were not created broken but were created to be in relationship with 
God, self, and others. A theology of liberation says that no forces in creation can hold 
humanity or creation in perpetual bondage. A theology of pastoral care says that the 
church has resources that can address personal issues that come from physical and 
spiritual causes. Womanist theology says that black women have the resources to find 
freedom to be fully human while fighting forces that keep them from being able to serve 
as leaders in society and the church. 

Hope enables a perspective on life and history that prevents fatalism fi'om 
preventing leaders to face the challenges that living in various contexts may entail. A 
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relationship with God is the source of a hope that sees God’s resurrection power in Jesus 
Christ as an ongoing empowerment for living freely and responsibly. 

Love is the supreme quality of the relationship between God, humanity and the 
creation. For leaders to experience transformation, they must see the love of God within 
themselves and their context. This love will become the power to love self and as a result 
to restore oneself to active participation with God in ministry. The gracious love of God 
is the source and the power to heal and restore leaders who are broken. With Paul in 
Romans 12:1-2, theology seeks to apply the appeal, “By the mercies of God, present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. 
Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so 
that you may discern what is the will of God-what is good and acceptable and perfect 
(NRSV).” It is to this mind that theology must appeal in restoring leaders to unity and 
wholeness from spiritual and emotional brokenness. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Often in the church, leaders come to leadership broken and attempt to do ministry 
from their place of brokenness. This results in a church that is ineffective in both 
administering its internal affairs and accomplishing its mission to the world. The task of 
theology is to answer the question, “what is God doing to heal or restore the brokenness 
that is found among church leaders?” A theology of restoration must enable a process to 
wholeness that addresses the emotional and spiritual brokenness of leaders serving in the 
church. Psychologist and sociologist have offered varying answers for how to heal or 
restore leaders in churches to wholeness. Psychology has offered psychoanalysis as a way 
of addressing brokenness found in church leaders. Human depravity and sin are issues 
that must be seen in a holistic framework that goes beyond psychoanalysis. Theology 
seeks to understand human relationships in light of God’s saving act in Jesus Christ. In 
this theological reflection, the researcher will seek to go beyond psychological analysis as 
the method for healing brokenness in church leaders. 

The business world has offered leadership training and skills development as 
ways of making church leaders whole. Stephen Covey and John Maxwell are equally 
twentieth century leaders in this effort. Covey offers having the right habits as a way of 
addressing ineffective leadership. Maxwell talks about laws and principles of leadership 
as fixes to the leadership void, but these models do not address the human need to be 
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restored. It is only by being restored to a relationship with God that humans truly find the 

fullness of life that is the foundation for effective living and ministry. Business- 

administrative theory, though helpful in addressing inadequate leadership skills and 

personal habits, do not offer the power to heal persons who suffer from sin as witnessed 

to in the Bible. Theology seeks to recognize that brokenness is not just a human 

inadequacy or a psychological issue, but is a consequence of the divine-human 

relationship. When whole, humans are whole and when broken, humans need restoration. 

Restoration theology “is not merely a return or reference to, a recognition of or 
longing after, an original. It is much more, an effectual restitution of it, a new and 
successful introduction into life of that which is ascertained to be genuine; and 
this mainly constitutes its practical and positive character. It is a great historical 
act, but one which rests upon a given foundation, clearly known and recognized in 
the general conscience, and which for that reason becomes in its turn the basis of 
a further development-a spiritual re-edification.’ 

A restorative theology seeks to invite leaders to begin the process of becoming 

emotionally and spiritually healthy as oppose to providing a temporal or partial solution 

that other theologies have offered, such as: prosperity gospel message, promoting 

individualism, spiritual escapism and Biblicism. While these theologies have had 

marginal usefulness and restricted success in isolated areas namely, psychological, they 

neglect to address wholeness. Healing both emotional and spiritual brokenness is key to 

wholeness. Jesus says, “a house divided against itself cannot stand.” A theology of 

restoration seeks to address the issues that prevent leaders from working in cohesion to 

accomplish the goals of an organization. Psychological solutions are not adequate by 

themselves to address the emotional and spiritual desire for wholeness because there are 

external issues that must be addressed beyond the internal composition of individuals. 

Theology must make external analysis that enable organizations to address emotional and 

' Alfred T. DeGroot, The Restoration Principle (St. Louis, MO: The Bethany Press, 1960), 166. 
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spiritual brokenness. The longer brokenness goes unaddressed it lends a way for 
frustration to turn into anger. A theological analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of a 
psychological, only, solution to brokenness and shows how a restorative theology goes 
beyond the psychological and goes beyond business or administrative theories to 
recognizing the root of emotional and spiritual brokenness. 

What is theology? Daniel L. Migliore uses the classical imderstanding of 
theology, as faith seeking understanding, to express his approach to doing theology. He 
says, “A common conviction of these theologians, and of the classical theological 
tradition generally, is that Christian faith prompts inquiry, searches for deeper 
understanding, dares to raise questions.”^ Migliore further states, “Theology serves the 
church by offering both guidance and criticism. It must be willing to examine the 
proclamation and practices of the Church to determine their faithfulness to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ that is the basis and norm of the church life and mission.”^ Theology in this 
chapter will seek to understand how this witness to faith offers an agenda for healing the 
brokenness found in church leaders leading to ineffective leadership and discipleship. 

We shall define theology as faith seeking the source of order. If “understanding” 
is a flexible term, then each time there is an existential question raised by existence, as 
Paul Tillich has asserted in his systematic theology, “Existential questions and 
theological answers are independent of each other; this is the first statement implied in 
the method of correlation.”'^ How to restore leaders to wholeness and improve their 

^ Daniel Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology, 2”'’ ed. 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2004), 2. 

^ Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 10. 
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fimctioning as leaders in the church is not only a technical question raised by business 
and leadership theories but also one that must seek input from the Christian message. 
Restoration is a hiunan and a theological issue. 

With this in mind we begin an inquiry of what Christian faith has to say to the 
issue of spiritual and psychological brokenness in church leaders. Faith has always 
asserted that God is concerned about brokenness and seeks to restore the creation to 
wholeness. Restoration or salvation, as a dominant biblical theme, is expressed in John 
3:17, “Indeed, God did not send the Son into the world to eondemn the world, but in 
order that the world might be saved through him.” Jesus Christ, as God’s saving witness 
to the world, comes to restore the world into fellowship with God and heal the 
brokenness that it entailed. 

Restoration and order are two key theological terms for our inquiry. When one 
understands restoration as a theological issue, God’s ereative activity is a good place to 
start. Restoration is to be understood in light of order. Order is the same as wholeness. 
When something is broken, it is in disorder. In the Old Testament God’s first creative act 
is to bring order to the creation. Genesis the first chapter. Order is an essential quality of 
creation that allows it to function in harmony. Without it there can be no shalom (peace). 
Everything would exist in chaos. So, God separates light from darkness, land from water, 
heaven from earth and day from night as preliminary conditions for his other creative 
activity. Order is the underlying principle for creation. 

The Old Testament provides the foundational witness that creation is never a 
finished task for divinity. God creates and restores. Order is always threatened by chaos. 
The witness of Jesus Christ is the definitive witness to God’s creating and restoring 
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action. Migliore says, “The biblical narrative of God’s self-disclosure is an unfinished 
narrative. It remains open, as Rowan Williams reminds us: ‘The narrative of Jesus is not 
finished, therefore not in any sense controlled, even by supposedly ‘authorized’ tellers of 
the story.. .Jesus remains subject of his history.’”^ Examining the restoration process that 
God uses to restore people to wholeness is the task of our inquiry. 

Identifying its resources or sources of information that will be used for inquiry is 
a preliminary task for theology. The “Wesleyan Quadrilateral” provides an inclusive 
methodology for this task. The “Wesleyan quadrilateral is a 20'*^ century description of 
sources of authority in the thought of John Wesley.”® “Albert Outler theorized that 
Wesley used fom different sources in coming to theological conclusions: Scripture, 
tradition, experience and reason.”"^ Scripture is the witness of faith found in the Holy 
Bible and is the primary witness to God’s restorative work in Jesus Christ. Tradition 
provides guidance and input for future generations of believers. It is reflected in church 
history and in the historic creeds and practices of the church. Experience and reason 
make the insights, experiences and decisions of the faith appropriable. These resources 
provide materials for reflection as well as guidance in developing both questions and 
responses in doing the inquiry. 

The questions this chapter seeks to address is how does the Christian faith offer 
guidance to a church whose leaders are floundering in depression, burnout, and spiritual 
brokenness? How do these insights differ from or offer help to other helping disciplines? 

’ Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 38-39. 

* Donald K. McKira, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY; Westminster 
John BCnox Press, 1996), 229. 
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Since restoration is the focus of this inquiry, theology must begin with God’s 
revelation of the divine pattern for the created order. Revelation is God’s way of 
revealing God’s will for creation. God’s will for order is revealed in God’s own self- 
identification. God is revealed as One God in three persons. Scripture witnesses that God 
is Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Nicene Creed established the oneness of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, a triune God, witnessed to by scripture, transmitted by tradition and 
confirmed in experience and reason, because God is one, the trinary actions of God are 
consistent with the saving purpose of the One God. 

In order to understand restoration, the threat of chaos to order must be understood. 
In Genesis chapters one through three, the creation is not a once and for all. Creation is a 
process. Along with this process is the struggle of creation to remain secure and in order. 
There is the struggle for order to survive. Chaos is a constant presence. This is witnessed 
in the continual presence of the waters of chaos beneath and above the land mass. There 
is the paradox of the presence of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil along with 
the tree of life in the garden. There is the struggle of humanity to contain the chaos of 
disobedience in the story of the man and woman. In each case, God must exercise the 
ordering power of the divine will to restore order. Creation today is struggling with the 
chaotic powers of globalization, xenophobia, misogyny and nationalism. Those who seek 
to lead in the church are bombarded with the stress of continuation faith dissipation, the 
continuing threat and dissipation of faith. Faith dissipation is caused by existential 
pressures that challenge and drain people of faith. We believe the inability to manage the 
experience of dissipation while experiencing existential pressures is the cause of spiritual 
and psychological brokenness in church leaders. 
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In taking a look at what faith’s role is in Christian discipleship and then examine 
what two prominent business leadership experts have to offer to the question of restoring 
church leaders from continuation faith dissipation. Business theories and psychoanalysis 
have provided ways of addressing the effectiveness or success issues that this experience 
causes but have not provided adequate ways of addressing the issue of human existence. 

This issue is not one that psychoanalysis or business theory alone can address, 
since it involves questions of existence itself. Psychoanalysis addresses the questions 
raised by the health or unhealthiness of the psyche. Issues of bi-polar, schizophrenia, 
post-traumatic stress disorder reflect the effects of chemical or environmental pressures 
on the human psyche and are appropriately addressed by this discipline, but existential 
issues are faith issues. They arise from the questions raised by the human predicament. 

Theology must reflect on faith’s historical and contemporary answers to the 
questions that human existence raises for Christian discipleship. We must examine faith’s 
understanding of humanity. Humanity is seen in the Bible as a being who is created in the 
image of God (Genesis 1:26), is fallen (1 Corinthians 15:22) and is redeemable (1 
Corinthians 15:45). Migliore says. 

The Bible and Christian theology give expression to this mystery of the dignity 
and the danger of human beings in three related affirmations: we are created in the 
image of God; we are sinners who deny and distort our created being; and we are 
forgiven sirmers, enabled by God’s grace to begin life anew in faith, to serve as 
Christ’s disciples in love, and to move in hope toward the promised fulfillment of 
life in the coming reign of God.® 

Migliore’s understanding of humanity offers to us the following theological insights: 

Made in the “image of God” - Humanity is a context for the struggle between chaos and 
order. God is both chaos and order. The image of God is humanity’s ability to bring order 


* Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 139. 
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and be reordered. “Fallen” is the subject to disorder and imbalance, sin is when disorder 
dominates and separates. A restored psyche does not answer the issue of fallen humanity 
as sinner. “Redeemable” is where God’s restorative action takes place. 

This understanding of humanity is helpful in understanding humanity’s 
susceptibility to brokenness and God’s ability to restore humanity to wholeness. Since it 
is human to be conflicted between chaos or disorder and order, God’s restorative action 
provides us a template to reflect on how to restore leaders who have descended into 
brokenness back to wholeness. It can be used to reflect on the burnout and ineffectiveness 
of church leaders and how they are restored to wholeness and enabled to become 
effective administrators. 

Humanity’s existing in a creation constantly experiencing disorder or chaos raises 
questions for theological reflection about what is unique about God’s restorative action in 
relationship to other resources such as business and psychoanalytic theories. What do 
they offer or how are they different from faith or spiritual resources to theological 
reflection on restoration. Psychological, business or administrative theories are not 
designed to address the issues of human existence and the conditions that affect it but 
they can be helpful in giving input on how to effectively manage and administer business 
systems not human spirituality. 

Two concepts are important to this discussion, church leadership as vocation and 
as discipleship. As vocation church leadership is, “A specific action of the living God in 
the time of man determined and controlled by the work and revelation of His grace.”^ It is 
not understood as a career or volunteerism but as a work of God’s grace. What leads to 
ineffective church leadership is when people lose sight of the Christian dimension of 

® Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, vol. 4 (Edinburgh, UK; T and T Clark, 1962), 497. 
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working in the church. Though other professionals can effectively work in leadership in 
the church, those called to Christian vocation have a different goal in their work. The 
goal of Christian leadership is to further the mission of Christ not profits or increase of 
business. Ephesians 4:12 expresses it as, “To equip the saints for the work of ministry, for 
building up the body of Christ.” “Luther describes it as, ‘The Holy Ghost has called me 
through the Gospel, enlightened me by His gifts, and sanctified and preserved me in the 
true faith.The gospel is understood to be God’s revelation or self-revealing through 
God’s Son, Jesus Christ. Here, God offers a particular understanding of who God is and it 
has implications for those who choose, through faith, to become Disciples of Christ. 

Revelation calls humans to discipleship which involves vocation. Karl Barth 
understands revelation’s role in human vocation by stating, “It is essential that we should 
understand the process of vocation as the work of the Jesus Christ who in it acts towards 
man.”’^ Barth further points out, “Illumination means that the light of life carries through 
its work in a particular man to its conclusion.”*^ 

“Hence the knowledge of God given to man through his illumination is no mere 
apprehension and imderstanding of God’s being and action, nor as such a kind of intuitive 
contemplation. It is the claiming not only of his thi nk i ng but also of his willing and work, 
of the whole man, for God. It is his refashioning to be a theatre, witness and instrument of 
His acts.”*^ 


Barth, Church Dogmatics, 501. 
” Barth, Church Dogmatics, 507. 
Barth, Church Dogmatics, 508. 
Barth, Church Dogmatics, 510. 
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Barth offers to us an understanding of how humans are called to Christian 
vocation through faith. Illumination is his key term that describes the process by which 
humanity is enlightened to the reality of God in Christ and the role humanity plays in 
making this known through actions and words. 

Leadership in the church is discipleship. It is in and on behalf of God (Galatians 
4:12). What makes this clear is the biblical understanding of gifts found in the New 
Testament writings of Paul. Whereas, business theory works with the principles of 
talents, habits and skills, the Bible understands leadership to arise from an intersection of 
the Holy Spirit with human effort. Acts of ministry are not just competence driven but are 
part of the charismata. 

The inclusion of acts of ministry to the Church among the charismata initiated a 
momentous development and posed one of the most difficult problems in the early 
history of the Church, namely, that of Spirit and office. One cannot accept the 
well-known distinction between charismatics and office-bearers, or at least not in 
terms of the way that the early Church viewed itself. This distinction rests on an 
antithesis between office/law on the one side and Spirit on the other. 

Barth says, “What is known as vocation in the New Testament is always and in all 

circumstances immediate vocation, i.e., the direct and personal work of God, of Jesus 

Christ, of the Holy Spirit.”’^ Often in the church, leaders ignore the necessity to 

undergird their work with faith that enables the Spirit of God to empower their actions 

and being. When this is confused or separated from the person of the leader and they are 

working on their resources alone, learned or intrinsic, burnout and brokermess result. The 

stress and pressure of caring for others and oneself can be overwhelming. When this 

happens, Barth’s concept of illumination comes into play. Though humanity receives this 


Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, eds.. Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, vol. 9 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1974), 406. 


Barth, Church Dogmatics, 515. 
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gift when one is justified, the process of illumination is a lifelong process. How does this 
work? 

Barth discusses this in the form of a question, “What is the meaning and purpose 

of this occurrence? What is the telos of the alteration which befalls a man when, in 

addition to all that he is or might be, he becomes a hearer of the Word and is illuminated, 

awakened and set in motion by it?”'^ This being “set in motion” by it, is the process that 

follows God’s act of restoration of a person to wholeness. To maintain wholeness is not 

just a psychological or theoretical process but is an act of God working through the Spirit 

in concert with the spirit of humanity. When leaders suffer brokenness from living in 

tension with the powers of the world, they must be restored to wholeness by the God who 

is the source of their wholeness. Barth calls this “Christian existence.” He says, “The 

purpose of a man’s vocation is that he should become a Christian, a homo christianus. In 

this event it is thus a question of the creation of the Christian and then, in the sense of a 

creation continua, of his preservation and nurture.” Who the Christian is, is important 

for what he or she does. Barth asserts that Christian existence and vocation are 

intertwined. When one loses sight of this reality, separation is a natural occurrence. 

Karl Barth’s quote can be used to make a transition to a discussion of what 

contributions business theory can offer to the act of restoration in Christian theology. 

He [humanity] is the acting Subject of the process which we describe as vocation. 

It is in this sense that we call it a spiritual process. It is distinguished as such fi'om 
other corporal or “spiritual,” outward or inward processes in the sense intended, 
for, although we may see and understand them as lights which illumine the 
cosmos as such in reflection of the one light, they cannot be described 
immediately and directly as self-attestations of Jesus Christ....The vocation of 
man, however, is always a spiritual process, because in it there can be no question 

Barth, Church Dogmatics, 520. 

Barth, Church Dogmatics, 521. 
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of any other subject than the living .lesus Christ acting immediately and directly in 
the power of His Word and by the Holy Spirit.^* 

If Barth’s claim is true, “vocation of man is a spiritual process” then addressing issues of 

eompetence and teamwork alone will not heal the spiritual brokenness that affects those 

who have lost the vitality of discipleship. In eomparing the three disciplines of business 

theory, psychoanalysis and spiritual restoration as resources in addressing the issue of 

spiritual and psychological brokenness and depression in church leadership. 

As we reflect on the essential role that restoration plays as a theological principle 

for understanding how to restore leaders to wholeness and enhance their effectiveness in 

being Christian leaders, it is necessary to examine the business concept of leadership 

development and nurture. There have been two approaches to this issue. One is the 

personal development approach and the other is the team approach. One sees the 

importance of the individual as key to leadership success. The other sees the team or 

skills in teamwork as key to successful leadership. On the personal development side of 

this Stephen Covey’s book. The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People is a useful 

resource that can help to examine the business world’s approach to how to develop 

effective leadership. Covey emphasizes self-renewal and tapping into physical, mental, 

and spiritual resources as ways of insuring effective leadership and creativity. Covey 

states that personality and character ethics were thought to be the foundational theories 

for successful living for over 200 years. While doing research on perception, he began to 

read the success literature of that period and saw in it the following assumption, “At my 

fingertips was the sum and substance of what a free and democratic people considered to 


Barth, Church Dogmatics, 501-502. 
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be the keys to successful living.”'^ This key was identified as “character ethics.” 
Character ethics taught that there are basic principles of effective living and that people 
can only experience true success and enduring happiness as they learn and integrate these 
principles into their character. Character involves such things like “integrity, humility, 
faithfulness, temperance, courage, justice, patience, industry, simplicity, modesty and the 
Golden Rule.”^° This literature covered the areas of self-improvement, popular 
psychology, and self-help. Covey’s observation is helpful in analyzing the limitations of 
this approach in seeking to restore leaders to wholeness after suffering spiritual and 
psychological brokenness. He says, “1 began to feel more and more that much of the 
success literature of the past 50 years was superficial. It was filled with social image 
consciousness, techniques and quick fixes-with social Band-Aids and aspirin that 
addressed acute problems and sometimes even appeared to solve them temporarily, but 
left the underlying chronic problems untouched to fester and resurface time again.”^' 

Instead, Covey began to use an ethic that developed after World War I called the 
“Personality Ethic.” This ethic taught that success was more the result of “personality, 
public image, attitudes and behaviors, skills and techniques that lubricate the processes of 
human interaction.”^^ Covey seems to integrate a psychological approach into his 
understanding of success that arises from personhood and ends in skills and interactions. 
He says this about the old approach to using the Personality Ethic, “Some of this 
literature acknowledged character as an ingredient of success, but tended to 

Stephen R. Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People (New York, NY: Simon and 
Schuster, 2013), 26. 

Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 26. 

Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 26. 

Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 27. 
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compartmentalize it rather than recognize it as foundational and catalytic.”^^ Covey’s 
idea is to focus on developing personal habits that create results rather than focusing on 
techniques that manipulate or force results. He says, “If I try to use human influence 
strategies and tactics of how to get other people to do what I want, to work better, to be 
more motivated, to like me and each other- while my character is fundamentally flawed, 
marked by duplicity and insincerity- then, in the long run, 1 cannot be successful.”^'* 

John Maxwell’s book. The Seventeen Indisputable Laws of Teamwork is an 
example of the team approach to enhancing effective leadership or success. In his 
approach, Maxwell teaches that individuals are not as effective in getting results as 
teams. If one wants to be successful it is better to do it as a team rather than alone. He 
says, “If you want to reach your potential or strive for the seemingly impossible-such as 
communicating your message two thousand years after you are gone-you need to become 
a team player.”^^ Maxwell says that having goals and being able to build and integrate the 
right individuals into relevant roles is important, “People who build successful teams 
never forget that every person on a team has a role to play, and every role plays its part in 
contributing to the bigger picture.”^^ In Maxwell’s scheme of things, recruiting the right 
people for the team initially is important. In order to do this, the team leader would have 
to be able to recognize the people that Covey describes. The only question is who would 
be responsible for choosing the person for building tea m s or recruiting team members. 
The wrong recruiter would be catastrophic. Maxwell says, “The sign of a great team 

Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 27. 

Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People, 29. 

John C. Maxwell, The 17 Indisputable Laws of Teamwork (Sd&hvxWe, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 2001), 5. 


Maxwell, The 17 Indisputable Laws of Teamwork, 19. 
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leader is the proper placement of people.”^’ Maxwell has several suggestions about how 
to grow a team: Develop team members, add key team members, change the leadership - 
make sure each leader fits the challenge and remove ineffective members.^® 

There are some important insights and contributions that the business model 
represented by Covey and Maxwell can make to theological inquiry. Covey and Maxwell 
help us to see the importance of individual personhood as an important tool in team work 
and discipleship. Covey focuses on developing effective habits or character traits that will 
lead to success. His character emphasis is consistent to the Christian idea of 
sanctification. Sanctification is the part of the process of salvation where a person grows 
in personhood and behavior. Migliore describe it, thusly, “If justification by grace 
through faith is the foundation of the Christian life, sanctification is the process of growth 
in Christian love. The word “sanctification” means “to make holy,” but for some people 
that definition may be more a hindrance, than a help. We should not understand holiness 
here in the sense of moral flawlessness or religious otherworldliness.”^^ 

The character and team leadership qualities that Covey and Maxwell emphasized 
are a part of Christian maturity. Holiness, as a term would cover them. Maxwell seeks to 
emphasize the importance of expanding individual capacity. So, both emphasize the 
transformation of the individual. Christian faith has understood evangelism as a similar 
method of team building that Maxwell emphasizes. As Maxwell talks about recruiting 
members for the team, evangelism is recruiting people for the church. 


M axwell, The 17 Indisputable Laws of Teamwork, 41. 
Maxwell, The 17 Indisputable Laws of Teamwork, 50-52. 
Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding, 239-240. 
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Both offer important insights in how to manage self and teams. Covey believes 
that “many of the principles embodied in the Seven Habits are already deep within us, in 
our conscience and our common sense.”^® To view who we are as the source of our 
performance or actions is important because we can learn how to manage our results by 
managing our selves. A philosophy or paradigm that begins with results and ignores 
personhood leaves individuals and organizations with a partial understanding of success. 
The organization is only as good as its people. Skills dissipate with changes in 
technology or conditions, but character responds at deep levels with adaptations that will 
ensure relevance. In responding to this point, Maxwell suggest, “people don’t really 
know whether they are committed to something until they face adversity. Struggles 
strengthen a person’s resolve. Adversity fosters commitment, and commitment fosters 
hard work. And the more you work at something, the less likely you are to give up on 
it.”3' 

The role that theology plays in this dialogue with business theory is a fact that 
Reinhold Niebuhr recognizes, “Man does not have the power to extricate himself from 
flux and finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the ancient and modern world believed. It 
is equally obvious that history does not solve the basic problem of human existence but 
reveals them on progressively new levels.”^^ The Revelation of God by faith is different 
from the insights of philosophies in that it provides a response to existence that underlies 
every effort to be or exist. When we combine the motivational power of God’s Spirit with 

Covey, The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People, 52. 

John C. Maxwell, The Seventeen Essential Qualities of a Team Player: Become the Kind of 
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the motivational power of human insights we get a more holistic picture of how to be 
effective in life. Restoration of persons is a faith issue and involves more than education 
or support. The Christian understands it as a work of God’s grace. 

In viewing the relationship of theology and psychology as practiced in 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, in our modem era, anxiety is one of the most pressing 
issues for humanity. It is the force of the disorder that threatens to tear the world apart. 
This is reflected in the politics, economics and social interactions national and 
international. Peter Steinke says, “Anxiety is built into the nervous system for the sake of 
preserving the organism and the species.”^^ Though anxiety is a built-in part of humans, 
increased stress and existential flux will cause dissipation. Steinke points out, 
“Differentiation describes the process by which two instinctually rooted life forces- 
separateness and closeness- are managed by a person and within a relationship system. 
Optimum functioning as a leader would require balancing the two forces, with neither 
force overriding the other.When these forces become unbalanced, how do theology 
and psychology address this issue? Albert Outler believes that both have a role and that 
theology can learn some insights from psychotherapy that will enable it in its 
understanding of restoration. Albert Outler in his book, Psychotherapy and the Christian 
Message provides one of the most profound analyses of the relationship between 
theology, psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. He says, “Thoughtful Christians should be 
deeply interested in psychotherapy and its import for Christianity.”^^ He points out six 

Peter L. Stemke, Congregational Leadership in Anxious Times: Being Calm and Courageous 
No Matter What (Herndon, VA: The Alban Institute, 2006), 53. 
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things that theology can rethink in its dialogue with psychotherapy. Outler says, “There 
are, as it seems to me, nine fundamental motifs of thought and praetice which can be 
observed in all the schools of psychotherapy, which are particularly relevant to the 
Christian ‘care of souls’ and crucial for a psychologically valid Christian view of man.... 

1. Psychotherapy’s constant stress on respect for persons. 

2. Psychotherapy reminds us of the subpersonal and impersonal matrix of human 
life and insists upon the interpenetration of the biological and psychological 
vector of life. 

3. Discovery that neurotic behavior is not really meaningless and ought, 
therefore, never be dismissed as simply weird or unintelligible. 

4. To be able to listen and gather information from another person’s own right, 
without reacting along the lines of one’s own problems or experiences of 
which one may be reminded, perhaps in a disturbing way, is an art of 
interpersonal exchange which few people are able to practice without special 
training. 

5. This is the general idea of the psychodynamic process of growth and 
development from infancy to maturity. 

6. The general agreement that moralism is an invalid and harmful incentive to 
psychological maturity. 

7. Psychotherapy’s practical counsel for Christians is its demonstration of the 
projective and delusive character of much of our religious thought and feeling. 

8. Helps us to distinguish between the false and authentic in religious feeling and 
decision. 

9. The sovereign virtue of love in the making and remaking of human persons.^^ 
In agreement, “There should be an alliance between psychotherapy and Christian pastoral 
care. The Christian message will claim to be the meaning of valid wisdom about the 
ultimate questions men ask concerning their own existence and psychotherapy may 


Outler, Psychotherapy and the Christian Message, 22-37. 
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rightly claim to be both teacher and judge of the effective means of repair and guidance 
of human behavior. 

In discussing the biblical understanding of restoration, Christology asserts that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself (2 Corinthians 5:19). Faith 
understands that Jesus Christ is the definitive revelation of God. In the Christian tradition 
four persons have been helpful in understanding the biblical witness to God’s restoring 
purpose: Paul, Augustine, Luther and John Wesley. Paul says in Romans 5:1, “Therefore, 
since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
For Paul justification or being in right relationship with God is not a work but is a gift of 
God in Christ. “For three and a half chapters Paul has dealt with righteousness, judgment 
and justification. He can now presuppose justification, the result of God’s gracious act of 
redemption in Jesus Christ, and proceed to consider some of its consequences.”^* C.K. 
Barrett teaches that there were consequences of justification. We can see how these 
consequences can be helpful in developing a process to healing the brokenness in church 
leaders. Barrett says, “The first consequence of justification is peace with God... Peace 
with God is both a condition and a feeling. As a condition, it represents “an end to the 
legal strife between Judge and accused.”^^ One is fi-eed from the penalties that being 
accused represents. The penalty of wrath is forgiven. As a feeling, “It represents the 
feeling that man enjoys when he knows that he is reconciled to God.”'**’ The peace that 
justification offers is the act of reconciliation or restoration into fellowship with God. 

Outler, Psychotherapy and the Christian Message, 54-55. 
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Restoration begins with justification. We have obtained access to the grace that enables 
restoration through Jesus Christ. In the case of church leaders, justification is the 
beginning of their peace, but as time passes and the anxieties of being, begin to stress 
their faith then dissipation continuation takes its toll. 

Augustine expands Paul’s understanding of sin with his own, “the concept of 
original sin.” “In Paul’s Letter to the Romans, he says, “Therefore, as sin came into the 
world through one man and death through sin, and so death spread to all men because all 
men sinned.” Augustine translated this last phrase: “in whom all men sinned.” And using 
a faulty Latin translation which left out the word “death” he translates as follows: 
“Through one man sin entered into the world and through sin, death, and thus spread to 
all men, in whom all have sinned.”'*^ This puts sin into the personal realm of humanity. 
Theology must address sin not only as a dimension of creation but as a part of humanity. 
The Council of Trent then incorporated this into the official teaching of the church. 

It is from sin, universal and personal, that Paul and Augustine teach that God in 
Jesus Christ restores fallen humanity into right relationship with God’s self. Sin 
represents the continuing threat of disorder to the order that undergirds creation. 
Humanity’s tendency to live out of this reality and allow the imbalance that it empowers 
threatens the ongoing ability of God to reorder or rebalance personal and social existence. 
It is important to note that endurance and hope were also consequences of justification. 
Endurance and hope enable humanity to re-orientate after experiencing the brokenness of 
sin and its consequences. To endme is to live through stress mid anxiety. To hope is to 
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live eschatologically toward the future that God has promised in Jesus Christ. Doth 
enable personhood and discipleship. 

In expressing his understanding of Paul’s concept of the “righteous of God 
(Romans 3:22),” Luther said, “The righteous of God is completely from faith, but in such 
a way that through its development it does not become visible but a clear faith.. .by 
growing more and more.”''^ Luther makes Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith central 
to the church’s teaching about salvation and makes restoration an act of God’s grace 
through faith. Faith in his understanding is a developmental process. His teaching is 
helpful in addressing spiritual and psychological brokenness in church leaders because he 
helps us to understand that having faith is not an exemption from the consequences of 
existential stress and anxiety and the struggle with disorder. What is essential here is the 
understanding that sanctification must be ongoing in order to re-orientate after 
experiencing disorder or imbalance. 

Thomas A. Langford says, “Wesley, Outler argues, made a significant 
contribution to the history of Christian thought when he recognized that the older 
Reformation tendency to polarize “faith alone” and “holy living” truncated the full 
Christian message.”"^^ Wesley is an example of a church leader who experienced spiritual 
and psychological brokenness and experienced restoration. After returning from 
missionary work in Georgia as a failure and suftering from depression and 
disappointment he had his famous Aldersgate experience. He says, “I went to a society in 
Aldersgate Street and hearing the reading of Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the 
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Romans, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for 

salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 

saved me from the law of sin and death (J&D, 18:249-50).”'*'* Heitzenrater notes: 

The real test, however of the authenticity of this experience was to be found, not 
in terms of whether or not he felt his heart “strangely warmed,” but whether or not 
the expected and necessary fruits of faith and assurance (as he was taught by the 
Moravians to expect) would be in evidence: freedom from sin, doubt, and fear, 
and the fullness of peace, love, and joy in the Holy Ghost (otherwise called 
“holiness and happiness”).'*^ 

Wesley adds the idea that sanctification affects human character and personhood and 
through the work of the Holy Spirit enables persons to faithfully live out “the 
righteousness of God.” His thoughts about the Holy Spirit and holiness joined with his 
emphasis on discipline through classes or small groups were significant contributions to 
expanding Luther’s teaching on justification by faith, which again raises the question 
with which we began, “What does theological inquiry have to say to the issue of restoring 
church leaders who are floundering in depression, burnout, and spiritual brokenness to 
wholeness? 

In pulling together the different areas discussed in our inquiry about theology’s 
understanding of restoration that will restore Christian leaders to wholeness and enable 
them to become more effective. Theology seeks to inquire how God, as the source of 
order, restores creation when it experiences disorder. Our method is one of correlating the 
questions asked by existence with the answers provided by the Christian witness. This 
insight is applied to the issue of church leaders who have experienced spiritual and 
psychological brokenness. Two key terms identified in understanding a doctrine of God, 
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God is both order and disorder since creation is an on-going process involving chaos and 
order. As humanity faces this paradox, it experiences existential questions that affect its 
ability to deal with the continuum dissipation of faith. In order to address this issue, 
theology understands the role of church leadership as vocation and discipleship. This 
allows one to see the necessity of an understanding of faith as a process. Barth’s term, 
illumination, which is the awakening of faith, is used to explain that Christian vocation 
comes from God’s gracefizl act in Jesus Christ. A discussion of business and motivational 
theory sought to show the difference between restoration as a theological issue and 
business theory as a practical discipline. Business and motivational theories have, as the 
Christian faith has also done so, pointed out that character is the basis for success and 
teams enable individuals to be more effective in reaching goals. Spiritual development 
and evangelism can both learn from and teach business theory lessons about the 
underlying source of existence and God’s graceful interaction with God’s creation. Dr. 
Outler have said that Christianity has much to learn from psychotherapy, but it must be 
an “alliance” not an identity. In this “alliance,” faith will teach psychotherapy about the 
ultimate ground of existence and faith can learn much about what it means to be human. 
From the Christian tradition, we learned there have been several attempts to address the 
question of restoration. Paul sees restoration as salvation that was a gift of God’s grace. 
Augustine emphasized the ongoing struggle of humanity and creation with the presence 
of “original sin” (disorder) and God’s saving act in Jesus Christ. Luther taught that 
human effort could not bring humanity into right relationship with God, it was by faith 
alone. Wesley took this assurance to teach that sanctification or what happens after 
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justification is part of the saving or restoring process. He added teachings about holiness 
and organizational structure (classes) as ways of enabling Christians during this process. 

After reviewing what the previous authors have discussed about restoration, some 
keys issues that restoration theology must address are: understanding a God who reveals 
God’s self as paradoxical, order and disorder, addressing the existential issues 
(imbalmice, psychic and spiritual brokermess) that this entails, understanding faith in light 
of the reality of continuum dissipation (growing in faith while experiencing the presence 
of sin and its consequences), seeing “illumination” or faith initiation as a process 
beginning with justification, understanding vocation as a consequence of “illumination,” 
seeing transformation as sanctification, “holiness” or growth instead of stagnation, 
discipleship that is a result of all the above. 

Our theological inquiry leads us to a practical effort to restore leaders who have 
experienced spiritual and psychological brokenness. Theological insight must have 
programmatic expressions as Wesley has taught. Restoration theology provides both 
insights and actions that address brokenness. Such a program must consider issues of 
faith development and nurture, psychic wellness, social and personal pressures, demands 
of discipleship (leadership and team work) and character development. How to integrate 
theological insights into a process that identifies the sources of brokermess as well as how 
to heal and maintain after experiencing it must be the aim of this program. Here are some 
suggestions that might take us to the next step after inquiry into practice or action. 

A process must begin with assessment. Tools for assessing the personality, stress 
points and growth needs of the persons in leadership must be gathered and applied. 
Assessment will enable an accurate understanding of what needs to be done to heal the 
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persons’ brokenness. Several methods of dealing with brokenness have been used by all 
of the disciplines discussed in this chapter. Mentoring, whether as case management or 
spiritual director, has been used to guide persons on their path to wholeness. Part of the 
mentoring program would be a training component for the mentors. Mentors would be 
assigned to leaders to address both their personal and leadership needs. Information, 
relational skills, communication skills and personal growth issues would be addressed. 

The program would include a personal development regiment. In this component, 
spiritual and psychic needs would be the focus. Journaling, story-telling, prayer and 
community service will allow the leaders to initiate, evaluate and engage their inner 
selves and outer selves to gain insights into what is going on inside of them and what 
their identity is in light of it. This will increase their ability to cope with life stresses. To 
enable accountability and facilitate small group experiences will be part of the progr am 
Work with mentors and personal introspection will be supplemented by small group 
experiences. Feedback and experiential learning are the objectives of the small groups. 
They will enable the leaders to articulate what they are learning and experiencing while 
on the path of healing. It is important to immerse the leaders in ritual and worship as part 
of the restoration process. This will enable deeper psyehic journeys through Eucharist 
and Word. The communal setting of worship is a powerful tool that brings the resources 
of the community to bear on the needs of the individuals. Such a program would be part 
of an ongoing process that takes the theological insights of justification and sanctification 
and turns them into relevant experiences and theories that address the issue of order and 
disorder in human existence and restore persons to wholeness. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Spiritual and emotional brokenness in clergy and laity leadership can cause the 
local church to become ineffective and struggle to realize discipleship. This situation 
describes a fourteen-year-old, non-denominational church that has a shared leadership 
model governed by a board. The leaders have brought differing theological backgrounds 
in exercising their leadership roles, which often causes them to become non-supportive of 
the total ministry of the church and creates a revolving door of membership. Different 
groups have surfaced during the life of the congregation, with each trying to assert its 
own understanding of church structure and management. Leaders of the church have not 
taken their responsibility seriously in supporting the spiritual, financial, and evangelical 
needs of the church. This is caused by an inability to make commitments that move them 
beyond their own self-interests in order to move the congregation forward. 

When a church suffers from the effects of spiritual and emotional brokenness of 
its leaders, it creates a situation where the pastor is over-worked, and the members suffer 
from self-inflicted wounds coming from their spiritual and emotional brokenness. A 
critical reflection on the conditions found in this situation show that worship services, 
Bible study, committee meetings, chiuch programs, and events are not well attended. It is 
frustrating for all who have bought into the mission of the church when there is a lack of 
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support by the leaders. The brokenness has created an atmosphere of resentment that is 
masked by an artificial show of emotions when the people do show up. 

The goal of this project is to enable clergy and laity leadership who are suffering 
from spiritual and emotional brokenness to connect with the root causes of it and to 
create a supportive group atmosphere that can be shared with the congregation. This is 
done through a clergy and laity leadership restoration model involving four steps that I 
have called the theological circle. This restoration model has been created, designed and 
implemented by the director of this project. The theological circle identifies four stages 
that people go through in order to experience restoration firom spiritual and emotional 
brokenness. This circle is made up of (1) liberation, (2) pastoral care, (3) inclusiveness, 
and (4) discipleship. Each of these provide a discussion model utilizing focus groups 
comprised of four sessions. The model was evaluated for its effectiveness using pre- and 
post-surveys, questionnaires, and journaling. These instruments provided data that could 
be used for further input in the process. 

Methodology 

The project utilized a restoration model taking insights from theological 
resources, psychotherapy, business and management principles, and relationship theories. 
The theological resources were developed using Wesley’s quadrilateral in order to 
understand how the church has historically gone about restoring persons from spiritual 
and emotional brokenness. This method utilized biblical insights to identify human 
characteristics of wholeness and brokenness. An engagement with the biblical witness 
logically led to an examination of church tradition as it applied these insights to the issues 
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centered around brokenness in its history. Sinee experience is one of the resourees that 
theology uses in reflecting on Christian faith, the learnings from psyehotherapy were 
applied. From psychotherapy, the idea of using foeus groups as tools enabled people to 
share personal witness and identify issues that affect their faith. Each focus group 
provided data that were utilized to move forward in developing the restoration model. 
Reason provided a theological underpinning to establish a collection of data that could be 
used in both implementation and teaehing the spiritually and emotionally broken clergy 
and laity leaders how to heal from their dilemma. The theological circle and focus groups 
emerged from engagement with this process. From liberation theology, I utilized the 
insights it provided in breaking the oppression of systems, both political and social, in 
order to free people to function as whole individuals. The insights of psychotherapy 
provided the idea of pastoral care as a means of facilitating persons to healing. Womanist 
theology provided the idea of inclusiveness. The need to move people past personal 
healing to team building was addressed through the insights of the business and 
leadership models exemplified by Steven Covey and John Maxwell. Covey provides 
insights into effective leaders. Maxwell shows how effective leaders build effective 
teams. The expected outcome of these experiences for the participants was to enable them 
to identify their own brokenness and share it with their colleagues, and to implement this 
restoration model for the congregation. 

Implementation 

After selected leaders, who would represent samples from clergy and laity of the 
congregation, were invited to become participants in the project, they attended an 
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orientation, followed by five Wednesday sessions and then a post-survey session. There 
were sixteen participants invited to the orientation: eight women and eight men. Thirteen 
people showed up for the orientation: six women and seven men. During the project 
orientation, the pre-survey was administered. Each participant was asked to sign a 
confidentiality agreement and given participation expectations, reviewed risk and 
benefits, and reviewed and signed a consent form. The sessions started two weeks later 
with five women and three men. The women’s age range was forty-two to fifty-five; all 
were married, two women had teenagers living in the home, and one had a toddler. All 
children were active members of Barak. The other two women’s children were grown, 
did not reside in the home, and were not members of Barak. Three women were clergy 
and two laity. The three clergy women were serving as leaders of finance, media, and 
prayer ministries. The two lay women were serving as leaders of culinary arts and 
worship arts ministries. Two women had master’s degrees and three were high school 
graduates. One was working in management, one was self-employed, and three were 
technical workers. The income range varied from low-middle class to middle class. The 
women’s denominational background primarily consisted of Baptist and Methodist 
experiences. In addition to these, each woman had experienced multiple denominational 
affiliations (Catholic, Presbyterian, Unitarian, and non-denomination). Two of the 
women left Barak and returned after six months. The other three women did not have a 
lapse in membership. 

The men’s ages were fifty-four through sixty-nine, all were married. One man had 
teenagers living in the home who were active members of Barak. The other two men had 
children who were grown, not residing in the home, and were not members of Barak. All 
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the men were clergy. Two of the men started new church plants and the other was retired. 
Two of the men were serving as leaders of liturgical arts and outreach ministries. The 
other man was a church elder. By trade, one man was a certified public accountant, one 
was a clinical pastoral educator, and the retired man re-entered graduate school for 
engineering. The income range was middle class for all men. Their denominational 
background was Methodist and Catholic. None of the men had a lapse in membership. Of 
the seven total participants, there was one married couple who participated together. The 
average length of membership of all seven participants was ten years. 

Each session design consisted of four parts: (1) A teaching moment facilitated by 
the director of this project, who introduced the participants to each topic for discussion 
and to give directions for the focus groups, (2) two focus groups on abandonment and 
physical and or mental abuse (these groups were identified based upon the participants 
struggles), (3) a general group discussion facilitated by a professional associate (the 
results from each focus group’s questionnaire were presented), and (4) participants’ 
reflective journaling. The journaling experience was intended to enable the participants to 
get in touch with both their brokenness and internal spiritual resources. Each session 
began and ended with prayer. 

Session One: Liberation —Moving from Brokenness to Restoration 

Liberation is the entry point of the restoration model. Session one began with an 
explanation of the theological circle and how liberation is the beginning of the process 
from spiritual and emotional brokenness to restoration. The concept of leading while 
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bleeding was also introduced. A PowerPoint presentation about the meaning of liberation 
was discussed to guide the focus group discussion. 

In the teaching moment, the following information was shared. Liberation is the 
first of these steps. Liberation is the act of being or setting free a person, community, or 
people from oppression, whether the oppression is physical, social, economic, political, 
systematic, or spiritual. There is always an oppressor who abuses authority and subjects’ 
persons to adverse conditions. The oppressed must do several things in order to be free. It 
begins with naming the oppression and the oppressor. Naming also involves naming the 
issue in one’s life. These issues can be abandonment, physical and or mental abuse, 
addiction, gender and or race and or age discrimination, and sexual preference 
discrimination. As a way of regaining one’s power, one must name the oppressive issue. 
After naming the oppressor, the oppressed must deal with factors of hesitation and 
motivation and reflect on ways to encounter and take action against the oppressor. Each 
participant was asked to identify an issue in their life that they needed liberation from, 
and then to attend the focus group dealing with that issue. 

The focus groups were an attempt to begin the process of identifying the 
oppressive issue and move towards action steps. Each focus group had a facilitator who 
guided the group’s discussion using the questions that had been shared during the 
teaching moment; (1) What is the name of the oppression and the oppressor? (2) What 
issues have the oppression caused in their lives? (3) What caused them to hesitate and not 
be motivated to act on the issue? (4) What action do they need to take in the present 
moment to gain their freedom? Part of the focus groups’ process was to leave confidential 
data in the focus group and only bring back insights gained from the discussion. As the 
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participants returned from the focus groups, they expressed excitement about being able 
to talk about their experiences of oppression and have someone listen without judgment 
or fear of being exposed. 

Three core questions guided the general group discussion: What were the insights 
gained from the focus group reflection? What are some of the methods articulated in 
addressing them? Are there any connections between the past and the present? 

The insights from the general group discussion were: identity is expressed by 
group members’ thinking and actions; we are formed in our identity by what we have 
been through in our life path; and it is unhealthy to say “this is who I am and I am stuck 
with it.” There are some consequences to this thinking: 

(a) Low self-esteem 

(b) Interacting with people behind a mask 

(c) Burned over ashes which necessitates the need to rise out of them 

(d) Aloneness 

(e) Defensiveness 

Another insight from the discussion identified four postures that defined the individuals 
in it. These four images or postures represent how we see ourselves as we go about 
tunctioning and relating to people: 

1. Protector - the person who defends both their turf and the turf of their loved 
ones. The caretaker. The protector will seek to maintain order. 

2. Cautious - approaches everything in a non-committal way. Does not take 
chances. Has to have guarantees before committing. 

3. Fixer - fixes things. Takes care of others. 

4. Dismisses - does not receive legitimate feedback easily. Will dismiss insights 
that do not agree with their alternative reality. 
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There was one action step taken from the general group. The group understood that the 
template they had developed from their oppressor and how they compensated for it was 
not really who they were. These images are not legitimate self-images, but consequential 
responses to oppression. They dominate how each person responds to demands made on 
them by life situations. All are connected to the past by family of origin issues, abuse, 
experiential lessons learned, and education. To realize this means that a person must stop 
succumbing to the internal voices that reinforce these images. Freedom means that the 
victim of oppression has the ability to say “no” to their own self-bondage. Journals were 
distributed to the participants and they were given fifteen minutes to make entries. After 
collecting the journals, the session was dismissed with prayer. 

Session Two: Pastoral Care 

The teaching moment began by defining pastoral care as the second step in the 
restoration model. The definition used for understanding pastoral care is, “The practical 
expression of the church’s ministry of love serving the needs of the community, the 
people of God, and individuals. It is enacted in a wide variety of ways and through many 
forms of ministiy.”^ After experiencing liberation, spiritually and emotionally broken 
leaders must go through a process of naming the liberation need, breaking the bondage to 
it and then developing a pastoral intervention strategy. To experience freedom from 
bondage is a prerequisite to healing the emotional and spiritual consequences that the 
brokenness has left behind. 


’ Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: John Knox 
Press, 1996), 203. 
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The teaching moment explained the pastoral intervention strategy which involves 
six steps: 

1. What is the meaning of your (re)action and or the actions? 

2. What are the effects of the oppression on your life? 

3. What has become of your mission because of the oppression? 

4. What corrective steps have you taken? 

5. Can you identify symbols, themes and or images that best describe your 
present condition? 

6. How is and has God been present with you? 

Time was spent by the director in reflection on how to go through these steps. (A 
noticeable image for the realities of the brokenness in the past was “Haints.” Haints is an 
old, African, slave folk name for ghosts or embedded hurts from the past.) The group 
then broke up into focus groups. There were three guiding questions articulated for 
discussion: 

1. Can you name or identify the (re)actions that defined your response to your 
brokenness? 

2. How have they influenced your quality of life? 

3. How have they defined your ability to relate to others? 

Each focus group sought to discuss these three questions in light of their particular issue: 
abandonment and physical and mental abuse. In discussing these three questions, each 
focus group brought back images that they shared in the general session. 

In the general session, several images emerged fi'om the focus groups. These 
images represented answers to the three questions above that had been asked of the focus 
groups by the facilitators. There was a total of eight images that came out of the two 
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focus groups. The first image was the image of the wall. The wall represents a reaction 
whereby a person’s life is defined by fear of vulnerability and the action of building a 
defensive wall around one’s emotions and feelings in order to not be hurt. For the 
abandonment group, the wall contains several bricks or materials; it contains 
indifference. Indifference is to not focus on others’ attacks or criticisms, just act like they 
did not say it or they are not important. Emotional distance is a second reaction. 

Emotional distance is the tendency not to make one’s emotions visible or available. T his 
image has the effect of making a person become non-committal to love or intimacy. 

Some of the group members shared that adult love learned from maturing is a wall image. 
It is a wall because it has not allowed them to come to grips with the pain of childhood. 
Reflective of this defensive posture is extreme defensiveness. It is hard to say “I love 
you” in intimate settings. 

The second image discussed was the “Haint” concept. “Haint” influenced quality 
of life through recurring memories that created addictive behavior. The “Haint” causes a 
person to become self-critical, avoiding any feeling of similarity or identity with the 
oppressor. These memories attach themselves to current experiences that reconnect the 
leader to the latent pain that has accumulated in layers. 

The third image was compensatory compassion. Compensatory compassion is the 
tendency to compensate for the pain that is behind the rejection of the past. This image 
will open the person to being manipulated by persons that appeal to their co-dependency. 
The fourth image was the rubber band. The rubber band is a coping tendency that causes 
a person to be indecisive because of fear of rejection. The rubber band will disassociate 
or surrender authority when feeling threatened by rejection. The fifth image was the 
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dancer. The dancer will dance around making decisions and never be pinned down with 
commitments. The dancer will dance with many different partners and never stand firm in 
any transparent situation. No one knows who they really are. 

The sixth image was the label. It accepts others’ definitions or labels and lives out 
of those images. They have been defined by circumstances and negative experiences. The 
seventh image was the shield. It is a moving barrier; whereas, a wall is stationary and 
cannot be carried easily, the shield is a convenient tool for avoiding pain and 
vulnerability. Love is deflected by the shield and one is constantly wondering why no one 
can get close to them. The eighth and final image is the cliff It is an image of isolation; it 
represents a chasm in which one stands on the ledge and feels safe because of the 
distance that has been established between the person and others. No one can reach a cliff 
dweller unless they can travel the distance that exists between the two sides. 

These images represent the responses that brokenness has caused as substitutes 
for self-identity. They serve as means for coping with the loss that defines spiritual and 
emotional brokenness. Pastoral care must take each of these images and address the 
human dilemma represented in them as sin. Sin is defined as any power that robs one of 
freedom and takes away identity and trust. These eight images created the following 
symptoms in the participants: 

*' Often feels misunderstood. 

• Made to want different relationships if others would step up to the plate. 

• Stays in defensive mode. 

• “Able to dance;” not a risk taker. 


9 


Looks for actions more than words. Words take too much time to gain trust. 
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• Ready for battle. 

• Has blinders on. 

• Standoffish. 

Each of these symptoms provide remedial insights that can be used by pastoral care to 
address the brokenness in the participants. Steps for developing a healing model for 
pastoral care: 

1. Build a bridge. 

2. Put a heavy door with a lock in the wall. 

3. Attach a support rod in the legs of the dancer. 

4. Listen to your feelings. 

5. Be consistent. 

6. Start taking personal reflection time. 

A pastoral care model for restoration has to take into consideration what the faith has to 
say to trust issues, self-confidence, fear, and anger. These are emotional and spiritual 
realities that any restoration model must take into consideration before it can be effective. 
Journals were distributed to the participants and they were given fifteen minutes to make 
entries. After collecting the journals, the session was dismissed with prayer. 

Session Three: Inclusiveness 

The teaching moment began by showing how inclusiveness is related to pastoral 
care. It connects the theological understanding of God with the human necessity to live in 
community. Two concepts define this relatedness: love and justice. 
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Inclusiveness is characterized by the point in which the divine and human meet. 

It is the place where the horizontal (justice) dimension connects to the vertical 
(righteousness) dimension of the human-divine relationship. Pastoral care is the healing 
mechanism that enables the horizontal dimension experienced by human beings to 
transcend itself and connect to the vertical. When this happens, broken humanity can be 
restored in relationship to both humanity and God. God requires us to be in relationship 
with others, and yet, God seeks to define the ground rules of that relationship. These 
groimd rules seek to define how we live in commvmity with people like and unlike us. 

Inclusiveness is defined as, “The conscious orientation toward selecting 
representatives of many differing groups according to gender, age, race, ethnicity, etc., to 
serve in various capacities or in positions of leadership within the church.”^ It challenges 
us to no longer be handicapped by our oppressions and or self-imposed limitations and 
commimity inhibitions. Instead, we must be restored to wholeness (liberation and pastoral 
care), while at the same time, seeking to institute and learn organizational and managerial 
models that will enable clergy and laity leaders to do the work of God with the 
congregation and in the community. 

Inclusiveness requires clergy and lay leaders to know that we have come into a 
new reality and that our past experiences no longer matter as primary sources of identity 
and motivation. It is important that leaders do not allow their personal problems to 
dominate all they think and do and cause them to live on the edge every day. There are 
some key things to remember in developing a model of inclusiveness: 

• Develop a model where leaders avoid transferring their own personal issues 
onto the people who work with them. Know if your issue is present. 


^McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 141. 
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• Develop a model where leaders are effective in both facilitating other people 
to work together and accomplish the mission of their work area. 

• Be clear about personal intentions and others’ intentions. 

• Do not cover up issues and defend against the threat of other people. 

• Always keep in mind how to invite participation. 

• Establish ground rules for inclusiveness: each person on a team collaborating 
about sharing safe space, accountability, responsibility, and collegiality. 

• Be open-minded, allowing persons to contribute ideas and thoughts about 
programs that might differ. 

• Invite diversity, accept cultural differences, and invite educational 
opportunity. 

In light of these questions, what would one see as an inclusiveness model? What are ways 
that we can allow persons to contribute ideas and thoughts about programs and 
participation that might differ? Would your model allow persons to be in community with 
others who are different, with boxmdaries that protect participants and organizations? 

The focus groups were asked to take the insights of the teaching moment and 
reflect upon an inclusiveness process in the restoration model. The groups offered two 
responses to this task: the physical and mental abuse group struggled with a pre liminar y 
question of whether they were ready to engage in developing and implementing an 
inclusiveness process without further growth beyond pastoral care. Instead, they shared 
that the restoration model needed to have included in it a spiritual formation process 
before moving to inclusiveness. 

The following is what the abuse group offered concerning their reflections about 
an immediate step before inclusiveness. In moving toward developing an inclusiveness 
model, the above questions are important; but one must assume a spiritual formation 
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model that is preliminary to inclusiveness. It will accomplish the following goals in 
preparing a person to become both a facilitator and participant in inclusiveness. It is 
important for the liberated who has experienced pastoral care to journal. Journaling will 
enable the leader to both better understand the continual process of healing and develop a 
database of personal growth. In the spiritual formation process, one must have a spiritual 
director or partner with which to share and be held accountable. 

It is important that the idea of community be affirmed in spiritual formation. 
Communication is important; it allows one to share information that is essential to 
working in community and individually. Communication makes clear ground rules, 
procedures, areas of effectiveness, and growth, and it provides a means of accountability* 
No one can be held accountable for what they do not know. Once these preliminary 
things have been satisfied, one is ready to work with the inclusiveness model. This should 
be included with the other four steps of the restoration model. It should be lodged 
between pastoral care and inclusiveness in order to further the growth of the healing. 
Addressing spiritual formation after liberation and pastoral care will allow persons to 
continue their healing process and enable them to be ready for inclusiveness. Spiritual 
formation will provide a safe place to share further hurts and successes and continue 
initial growth stages. 

These are the issues that the physical and mental abuse participants suggested the 
spiritual formation groups should address: 

• Strengthening the foundation. 

• Taking initial steps of fi-eedom and healing forward. 

• Merging an identity (becoming one). Taking a group of healed individuals and 
forming a team. 
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• Redirecting the bleeding. 

From the insights of the teaching moment, the abando nm ent group came back with a 
process for inclusiveness that had six steps. The first step is the initial contact. In order to 
make this experience effective, the leader must have two things in hand: a group job 
description and interview questions. The job description should spell out all of the 
expectations that are to be performed in the inclusive group and what leadership does in 
the process. The interview questions will enable the interviewer to be objective in what to 
ask of the interviewee and avoid personalizing the interview. These questions will allow 
the interviewer to avoid his or her personal, cultural, and group prejudices. They will also 
allow the interviewee to feel distance from the interviewer’s intents. 

The second step is the interview. In the interview, explain how the team works, 
avoiding allowing the leader’s issues to get in the way. Stick to the instrument used for 
the interview. Be open-minded and use open-ended in the interview. In order to do so, 
talk to other team members before the interview, getting input from them about what the 
group expects from a new member who brings differences to it. The third step is an 
interview assessment. The interviewer assesses whether or not the interviewee will be a 
good fit for the group and, if so, gives the interviewee a placement survey. This survey 
will ask questions about interests, gifts, and availability. Follow this up with the 
assignment of a spiritual mentor, job training, model mentoring, and personal information 
gathering (phone, email, etc.). Fourth, assign responsibilities with a mentor or co-worker 
until familiarity with the job is gained. Fifth, make sure that an accountability system is 
in place to insure oversight and evaluation by the leader of the group. Sixth, celebrate and 
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encourage successes. Have celebrations, give out plaques, cards, and praise for above- 
average job performances. 

An important question raised by this model is how does one invite participation? 
Participation includes additions from outside the group and in-group participation. The 
following list offers some suggestions. 

• Adding from the outside: 

■ Celebrations 

■ Open houses 

■ Presentations in gatherings in the church and community 

• Media announcements 

• Unification, helping 

• In-group invitations: 

■ Celebrations 

■ Thanks, praise, compliments 

■ Positive attitudes 

' Positive re-enforcement 

The session closed with the journaling exercise and a group prayer. 

Session Four: Discipleship 

Discipleship is the exit point of the restoration model for spiritual and emotional 


brokermess in clergy and laity leaders. It is key that this discussion began with soliciting 
leaders’ beliefs about discipleship. This was a workshop in whieh leaders shared what 
they believed discipleship meant. 
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The teaching moment included a definition for discipleship. The root word for 

“discipleship,” “disciple,” is taken from Latin, which means “learner.”^ 

An apprentice or pupil attached to a teacher or movement; one whose allegiance 
is to the instruction and commitments of the teacher or movement. Closely 
paralleling rabbinic custom, most New Testament references to “disciple” 
designate “followers” of Jesus, often a large group including both his closest 
associates (the twelve) and a larger number who followed with varying positive 
response."^ 

The following questions were presented for the focus group discussion: 

How do we make disciples in terms of building teams and getting people to work 
together to win disciples? What is the target of discipleship? 

After returning, the focus groups engaged in discussion about how to use the 
restoration model to make more effective disciples. They suggested the goal of the 
restoration model should be to get the people in the church to deal with their issues and 
heal from the brokenness that they have caused so that they can focus more effectively on 
being better disciples. These are action questions for the project: 

• How do you get them into the project? 

• How long should classes be? (Four to six weeks) 

• How do you maintain confidentiality? 

• Do the workshop classes need to be mandatory? 

• Should there be refresher classes for persons who have completed the first 
series of sessions? 

• Should there be separate classes for laity leaders? 


^ McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 78. 

Paul J. Achtemeier, HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, ed. Jeremiah Unterman, 2"^ ed. (New York, 
NY: HarperCollins, 1985), 242. 
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Other observations of the general session were how to deal with people who come into 
the project with assumptions that may not be consistent to effective discipleship, how 
their embeddedness is challenged, and whether their assumptions will be inhibitors to 
their willingness to engage their issues. In recruiting leaders, how do you make them 
want to take the classes? It was suggested that any recruitment effort should include 
drama, sermons, word of mouth, announcements, and posters. It was suggested that 
people be given incentive awards at the beginning and end of classes. Pins with the 
project’s symbol on them would be excellent. 

In the general group, questions were asked of each focus group about their 
experiences in taking the classes: 

1. How did the women in the groups feel about a male facilitator? The women in 
the groups did not express any problems. The male facilitators did not create 
any gender issues. 

2. What would men feel if the roles were reversed? Men did not object to female 
facilitators. They respected the competence of the women in the groups. 

3. How would one feel in a group with a majority of the opposite gender? One 
group in the classes had a majority of females and another had a majority of 
men. Neither group said that was a problem. 

4. One caution was that spouses or life partners should not be included in the 
same focus group. 

In the last session, the question was raised of how to utilize what has been learned. Most 
persons felt that they were not ready to become focus group leaders, because though they 
had begun the healing process, they still did not have the trust to be as transparent as they 
thought was necessary to lead a group. After the discussion, the group did the journaling 
exercise and was dismissed with prayer. 
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Session Five: Spiritual Formation 

After getting feedback from the group, a spiritual formation session was added to 
the model and an extra session was implemented. Spiritual formation is the justification 
step that empowers the brokenness of spiritual and emotional brokenness into service. It 
allows us to tune out the world, step out of ourselves, and see God and ourselves. 

The teaching moment sought to define spiritual formation as, “The evolving 
growth of one’s Christian spiritual life in conformity with Jesus Christ. It is marked in 
various ways, including the sense of one’s obedience to Christ and union with him 
(Gal.2:20).”^ It is best described by Paul in Galatians 2:20 when he says, “And it is no 
longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me. And the life in the flesh I live by faith 
in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me (NRSV).” 

Spirituality is life in the spirit. It is the transforming power of God in the human 
spirit that works to grow the soul, mind, and heart in the image of God. Spirituality is a 
human-divine relationship that has action, relational, and existential consequences. 
“Spirituality points to life in the spirit, and Spiritual Formation refers to being nourished 
and sustained in such a life.. .All true Christian spiritualities help those who follow Christ 
to walk and live in God’s presence with body, mind and soul, in the midst of the suffering 
and struggles of this world.”® So, the question needs to be asked, what do we need to do 
to grow spiritually? Beginning with this question should cause us to examine various 
transformational methods for growth. Formation provides a discipline, through repetitive 
encounters, for one to develop. 

^ McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 267. 

* Michael 1. N. Dash, Jonathan Jackson, and Stephen C. Rasor, Hidden Wholeness: An African 
American Spirituality for Individuals and Communities (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press, 1997), 44. 
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Many methods have been developed, practiced, and taught by spiritual directors 
during the history of Christianity and in other religious communities. What I am offering 
are some gleaned suggestions that one might use to begin a spiritual formation regiment. 
Listed below are a few methods; however, this is not an exhaustive list. The point of 
formation is to discipline yourself using spiritual practices. 

• Prayer: set a day, time, and space for just you and God. This is your standing 
divine appointment. You can also use any of the six prayer watches (see 
appendix). This method is for personal time with God and should not include 
prayer partners. 

• Meditation: solitude and silence (blocking out noise). Avoid all distractions. 
This is a daily retreat. 

• Scripture reflection and meditation: based on biblical texts. What is the Word 
of God saying to you or about you? 

• Journaling: reflecting on your thoughts, what you hear the Spirit saying to you 
and about you. 

• Journaling prayer: based on the model prayer (The Lord’s Prayer). 

• Adoration and Worship 

• Praise 

• Thanksgiving 

• Forgiveness 

• Petition, Supplication, and Intercession 

• Protection 

• Thanksgiving, Praise, and Adoration 

The following guiding statement was given to the focus groups to discuss: take one of the 
methods for spiritual formation discussed here and explain how you will use it in daily 
practice. 
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The two focus groups reported on their discussion of the guiding statement. The 
abandonment group reported that they worked on prayer and meditation. The issues they 
identified were finding the time in busy days that are consumed with child care and work 
to quiet one’s mind from the distractions of daily anxieties in order to focus on God; 
evening prayer seems to be easier than morning prayer; kids and family concerns make 
mornings difficult. There was mention of being in the dark as a soothing and centering 
tool and brought to the group were St. John of the Cross’ The Dark Night of the Soul and 
the monastic tradition to serve as guides into how to let go or center the mind and heart to 
pray. It was suggested that while driving in the morning, one could practice these things: 

• Emptying 

• Growing in being honest with God and self 

* Moving concern about finances from priority and intentionally giving that 
worry over to God 

* Praying about peace in a turbulent world 

The abandonment group understood that prayers are not answered in the way they want. 
Prayer can be delayed as well as refused. 

The abuse group had this feedback to the guiding statement. Meditation, 
journaling, and adoration were the areas of greatest need to address. Meditation makes 
getting away from work and other tasks of daily living important. Silence is important, 
but it is difficult to find. Journaling is difficult because it requires staying in touch with 
what one is thinking or feeling inside and learning how to listen to God. All of the 
methods need to be incorporated into practicing leadership. Adoration is important and 
has to be incorporated into all daily routines. Meditation and setting the time for prayer 
are growth areas for everyone in the group. One has to be intentional about seeing the 
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sacraments as instruments of prayer and spiritual formation. It must be emphasized that 
prayer must always move from the individual to the community, larger focus groups, or 
support groups. Spiritual formation must involve the following contexts: 

• Individuals 

Community and or the group 

• Sacraments 

• Service 

Both focus groups agreed that it is important to remember that some people in a focus 
group discussing spiritual formation, especially prayer, may feel different about methods 
of praying. It was suggested that some may feel that they already have everything by 
leaving it to God to take care of them. In this case, they spend their prayer time in 
repentance and intercession. They feel levels of completeness and have seen God deliver. 
In other cases, they spend their prayer time in thanksgiving. The things they are thankful 
for are the church, family, home, and sustenance. It was suggested that is 

important for people who need to pray together as a community. After the discussion, the 
group did the journaling exercise and was dis mi ssed with prayer. 

Summation 

The collection of data began using a qualitative model. This model is called 
Leading While Bleeding: A Restoration Model for Clergy and Laity Leadership who are 
experiencing spiritual and emotional brokenness. Brokenness is the breakdown of the 
ability to utilize spiritual and emotional resources in order to holistically cope with the 
stresses and psychological and physical exertion of leadership. 
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The restoration model included both qualitative and quantitative data collection; 
pre- and post-surveys, questionnaires, and journals. There were sixteen questions on the 
survey. These questions were guided by the four steps in the restoration model: 
liberation, pastoral care, inclusiveness, and discipleship. The following scale was used to 
evaluate the clergy and laity leaders’ emotional and spiritual brokenness: (N) never, the 
subject does not engage or feel this is a true assessment; (O) occasionally, the subject 
engages or feels this is a true assessment sometimes; (M) moderately, the subject, on 
average, engages or feels this is a true assessment; (R) regularly, the subject engages or 
feels this is a true assessment most of the time; and (A) always, the subject engages or 
feels this is a true assessment ail the time. Horizontally, the numbers represent the 
participants’ individual responses to the question. The vertical total represents the group 
scores. Thirteen clergy and laity leaders participated in the pre-survey. 
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Table 1. Participants’ pre-s urv ey results for lib eration 



N ' 

|o' 

M 

R 

A 

I no longer feel my past has control over 
my thoughts and my actions. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

I feel comfortable exposing the good and 
the bad deeds and thoughts about myself 
with God. 

0“ 

1 

3 

2 

7 

My faith informs me of God’s power 
through Jesus Christ to live without guilt 
and shame of past transgressions that seek 
to hold me in a state of oppression. 

0 

i 

1 

4 

~Y~ 

4 “ 

People who know me would agree that I 
am intentional about helping others to 
overcome their struggles even if it requires 
me to be transparent about my struggles. 

0 



9 

3 

TOTALSr 

1 f 

4 

13 

Ts ' 

18 


Horizontally, 46% of the participants feel, on average, that they moderately no longer feel 
the past has control over their thoughts and actions. However, 31% expressed that they 
always feel that; 54% of the participants feel comfortable exposing good and bad deeds 
and thoughts about themselves to God. Moderately and Always each had 31% that felt 
their faith helped them to live without guilt or shame of past transgressions. Regularly 
and Always combined made up 92% of the responses to intentionally helping others to 
overcome their struggles, even if it required them to be transparent about theirs. Based 
upon the bottom totals, the group does not feel that liberation is a struggle because only 
one participant showed the need. 


Table 2. P artici pants’ pre-surv ev re sults of pastoral c are 




0 

M 


R 

A 

My church provides resources to assist me 
in overcoming adversities and limitations. 

0 

1 

1 



3 

My church helps me to understand and 
process my feelings of grief, 
i disappointments, setbacks, and reiections. 

0 

’ 1 1 

i'5 


4 

3 
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I feel welcomed and invited to talk to my 
pastors about my failures, strengths and 
that I will not be judged or removed as a 
leader. 

0 

1 

0 


2 

10 

1 

People who know me would say I look at 
the heart of others and not to pass 
judgment. 

0 

2 

2 


5 

4 

TOTALS: 

0 

5 

8 


19 " 
1 

20 


Horizontally, 61% of the participants feel that their church provides resources to assist 
with overcoming adversities and limitations. This pastoral care data reveal that the 
restoration model would need to help people to understand and process feelings of grief, 
disappointments, setbacks, and rejections because the numbers from Occasionally to 
Moderately are 46%, which is almost equal to the 53% for Regularly to Always. 


Table 3. Participants’ pre-survey re sults for inclusiveness 



N 

o 

M 

R 

A 

I have been made to feel I can only serve 
in specific ministiy areas as a leader. 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

I feel good that I belong to a church that 
truly welcomes people from all walks of 
life. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

8 

I feel empowered by others who have had 
marginalizing experiences and are willing 
to share their resources with me. 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

People who know me would say that I 
advocate for the equality of all people in 
church and in the community. 

0 

"l ' 

’l 

5~’ 

6 

TOTALS: 

10 

4 

6 

12 

20 


The participants feel that they are a part of a church that is inclusive and that they are 
open to people who are different. 
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Table 4. Participants’ pre-survey res ults for disciple ship 



N 

T*‘— — 

0 

M 

R 

A 

1 

I am more aware of what God requires of 
me and I strive to be pleasing in god’s 
sight. 

0 

1 

3 

5 

4 

I make sure to reserve time with God for 
myself as often as three times a week. 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 

I talk to others about my relationship with 
God and offer help to others in developing 
their own relationship with God. 

0 

3 

1 

4 

5 

People who know me would say I am 
passionate about serving God through the 
church. 

0 

1 

1 

5 

6 

' TOTALS: 

1 

8 

7 

16 

"20” 


The discipleship data reveal that there are two areas that the restoration model would 
need to address: available time for God (46% Never to Moderately) and the witnessing 
aspect of discipleship (31% Never to Moderately). 

Of the thirteen clergy and laity leaders who took the pre-survey, only seven 
attended the first teaching session. Since the confidentiality agreement stated that 
everyone had the right, without question, to withdraw their participation, data were not 
tracked to determine reasons for withdrawal. During the first session, the group was 
asked if other leaders should be asked to replace those who withdrew. The group decided 
that because of confidentiality and bonding, it would be difficult to include them. It was 
also suggested that another series be implemented so that the other leaders could come. 

The questionnaires reflect the responses of the seven people who attended all 
teaching sessions after the orientation. Questionnaires were used with each session to 
determine if participants gained a clear understanding of the session’s topic. The 
following questions were presented for liberation along with each participant’s answers 
(PI = Participant #1, etc.): 
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1. What is liberation? 

P1: Act of setting free. 

P2: Freedom from the bondage experience. 

P3: Freedom from oppression, fruitful, supportive relationships. 

Accountability that fosters growth and transformation. 

P4: Liberation is freedom from bondage. 

P5: Did not provide an answer. 

P6: Freedom from within. 

P7: An act of setting one free. 

2. What is oppression? 

PI: Physical or mentally powerless to system, people who abuse authority, 

and to be subjected to adverse conditions. 

P2: The mask that keeps you bound or enslaved. 

P3: Syndromes and structures that alienate, de-humanize, create “death” 

(physical/mental/spiritual). 

P4: Oppression is that which holds you down. 

P5: Did not provide an answer. 

P6: Being locked up inside. 

P7: One who is powerless. 

3. What are three characteristics of an emotionally broken clergy and laity leader? 

PI: Angry, disconnected in feelings and stability, and easily discouraged 

by life. 

P2: Hurt, angry, and sullen. 

P3; Lack of autonomy, failed relationships, and lack of “fruit.” 

P4: Dysfunctional, angry, and unable to cope. 
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P5: Liberation, inclusiveness, and discipleship 

P6: Withdrawn, emotional, and strong willed. 

P7: Not stable, no consistency, and looking sad all the time. 

4. What are three characteristics of a spiritually broken clergy and laity leader? 

P1: No trust in God, inability to have a life of prayer, and spiritually 

barren with no spiritual vitality. 

P2: Not connected, drained, and going through the motions. 

P3: Lack of trust, imwillingness to be vulnerable, and “stuck” - no 

possibility of transformation. 

P4: Withdrawn from service, emptiness, and isolated from God. 

P5: Verbalize, name it. 

P6: Humble, sensitive to others, and willing to help. 

P7: Always needing a pat on ones back after they have done something 

and low self-esteem. 

5. List three hesitating factors surrounding one’s liberation. 

P1: Fear, blame, and shame. 

P2: Fear of being outed, how to move forward, and unsure of the future 

self 

P3: Fear of change, lack of hope that change is possible, and believe that 

one lacks “resources” to be free (energy, emotional stability, 
supporting relationships). 

P4: A feeling that you can’t change, you have built your life around it, and 

you don’t know how to face it. 

P5: Caution, dismissal, and protector. 

P6: Open with others, afraid of being judged, and speaking freely. 

P7: Not owning it, wearing a mask, and does not want anyone to know 

they are hurting. 
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6. List three motivating factors surrounding one’s liberation. 

PI: Desire to be self-determining, need to be in charge of one’s own life 

and emotions, and seeing a different reality. 

P2: Self-imderstanding, healing, and peace of mind. 

P3: Need to grow from the inside, changing circumstances require change, 

and benefits of freedom out-weigh costs of oppression. 

P4: Freedom to choose your path, you are no longer oppressed, and you 

find empowerment. 

P5: Did not provide an answer 

P6: Feeling of support, knowing you can be heard, and able to express 

your feelings openly. 

P7: Finding others to talk to and to share your feelings, and getting the 

help that you need. 

The liberation data indicate that the participants have good conceptual understandings of 
oppression and some of the necessary steps required for fi-eedom. They understand some 
of the personal symptoms of oppression. 

A questionnaire was presented for pastoral care; however, collectively, the group 
did not feel emotionally and spiritually focused to reflect on the questions. They opted to 
extend the session for an extra hour to allow more time for transformative learning 
through group discussion. In the group discussion, they continued to talk about many of 
the issues that had been asked during the liberation discussion about bondage and what 
process would be needed for healing. 

The following questionnaire was presented for inclusiveness along with each 
participant’s answers (PI = Participant #1, etc.): 


1. What is the definition of inclusiveness? 



PI: A range of human differences including but not limited to race, ethnicity, 

gender, gender identity, sexual orientation, age, social class, physical 
ability or attributes, religion or ethical value system, national origin, 
political beliefs, and diversity. 

P2: Relationship with others and a eommunal experience, and taking 

everything into aceount. 

P3: Restoration into the wholeness of eommunity. 

P4: Inelusiveness is the ability to incorporate different groups (gender, age, 

ethnicity, etc.) to serve together in a uniform, harmonious manner. 

P5: Being open minded, showing kindness, patienee and tolerance to those 

that may be different than you are. 

P6: Including everyone. 

P7: Present, but did not turn in this questionnaire. 

2. How do leaders hinder inclusiveness? 

P1: Leaders hinder inclusiveness by allowing their own issues to get in the 

way and discouraging the means of entry for people who are different. 

P2: Leaders need to embody the attitude of respect, and learn not to disrespect 

others, belief systems, cultural background or educational levels. 

P3: Failure to provide group structure, hindering group diversity, creating an 

environment of hostility and not listening to or devaluing input. 

P4: By being close-minded, prohibiting other groups from contributing ideas 

and thoughts about programs in the church. As Jesus said, if they ain’t 
against us they may be for us. 

P5: By bringing their own personal ideas into situations that can cause shame 

and judgment to others. 

P6: By forming groups. 

P7: Present, but did not turn in this questionnaire. 

3. How can leaders embrace or encourage inclusiveness? 

PI: Leaders can embrace inclusiveness by addressing the issues in them that 

discourage it and by confronting the issues or system outside of them that 
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discourage it. It is also helpful to have candidates available for 
inclusiveness. 

P2: 

Explore the type of training each individual leader needs. The leader needs 
to understand their own personal unresolved issues. 

P3: 

Creating an environment where all can participate, fostering group 
spirituality, develop principles of organization, and get feedback for 
accountability. 

P4: 

Establish beforehand ground rules and mandates that outline the churches 
principles on inclusion and by openly and conscientiously inviting 
diversity of culture, race, credo, and etc. Bond only by the constraints of 
biblical Christianity. 

P5; 

By showing encouragement and keeping the lines of communication open 
between them and others. 

P6: 

By seeing everyone as equal and having an open policy. 

P7: 

Present, but did not turn in the questionnaire 

4. List three ways leaders can determine if their own personal issues are hindering 
inclusiveness. 

PI: 

Journaling, policies and procedures, allow fellow group members to 
challenge in appropriate behavior and thinking. 

P2: 

The over use of the word “I,” instead of we, us, and together, not being a 
good listener, and not showing true support. 

P3: 

Lack of trust, unwillingness to share honesty, and allowing others to over¬ 
run me. 

P4: 

Interview teams and church, spiritual reflecting in prayer and meditation, 
and consultation with an experienced mentor. 

P5; 

Do an honest self-reflection, therapy with their pastor, studying the word 
of God, and asking the question, “is it me?” 

P6: 

Looking at your day-to-day activity, willingness to talk about it with 
others, and hiding behind the real issue and not accepting or facing what is 
truly going on. 

P7: 

Present, but did not turn in the questionnaire. 
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(Note: Participant #7 did not turn in the questionnaire for this session. According 
to the confidentiality agreement, participants have the right, without question, to 
withdraw.) 

The inclusiveness questionnaire reflects that inclusiveness is important, but the 
participants did not learn a method that they could use that would help them learn more 
about it or how to recruit and include people in their leadership group. 

The following questionnaire was presented for discipleship along with each 
participant’s answers (PI = Participant #1, etc.): 

1. List three difficulties clergy and laity leadership have in sharing the gospel with 
others. 

P1: Ignorance of it, fear, and commitment. 

P2: Fear, rejection, and self-questioning if I am wording everything correctly. 

P3: Lack of confidence, feeling “not ready,” and lack of commitment. 

P4: Personal issues that causes them to feel hurt, unknowledgeable about 

people and the bible, and spiritual issues about compassion, patience and 
love. 

P5: Openness, keeping secrets, and discipline. 

P6: Knowledge and trust, timing, and sharing of experiences. 

P7: Fear of not saying the right thing, fear of their theology being tested, and 

unwilling to be a leader. 

2. Identify methods clergy and laity leadership can implement to build relationships. 

PI: Relationship validation, communicating, friendliness, listening, and small 

groups. 

P2: Small groups 

P3: Personal introduction, invitation to participate, sermon series, and skits. 

P4: Small group ministries, workshops and seminars, and more fellowship 

events. 
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P5: Respect and invite others in circle. 

P6: Meeting people where they are, listening and building trust, and speaking 

to them instead of at them. 

P7: More fellowship with one another, celebrating other people achievements, 

and open table talks. 

3. Do you feel clergy and laity leadership must be transparent in their relationships 

in order to make disciples? Please explain your answer. 

P1; Yes. Have to share testimonies. Have to connect with people on a real 
level. Must make people comfortable enough to share and connect. 

P2: Yes. Being real to get down to the nitty gritty meaning going into the deep 

areas. What happen to you in your life and how you came out and sharing 
how you came out of it. 

P3: Yes. The degree of transparency depends on the relationship transparency 

builds trust as well as offers shared experiences. 

P4: Transparent as needed. Sometimes Jesus would say, “neither will I tell you 

by what authority I do this.” Sometimes he would be totally transparent 
“in this hearing this has been fulfilled.” 

P5: Yes. Transparent will give others the opportunity to be approached. 

P6: Yes and no. Leadership can build common bonds with some transparency 

but must know when and how much to share and also to maintain their 
role as a leader. 

P7: Yes. Transparency is much needed. People will not share if they feel they 

are being judged. Not contributing in any way makes people 
uncomfortable. 

4. What characteristics do you look for in clergy and laity leadership? 

PI: Commitment, interest, openness, honesty, respect and love of people, and 

love of Christ. 

P2: Honesty and commitment. 

P3: Commitment, confidentiality when needed, willingness to sacrifice, 

generosity of spirit, and shared values. 

P4: Compassion, patience, and wisdom. 
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P5: Honesty, true spirituality and commitment, and trust. 

P6: Spiritual guidance, honesty, integrity, strength, kindness, wisdom, good 

decision making, balanced personality, and service. 

P7: To admit they are not perfect and the ability to say I was wrong. 

5. What is/are your biggest struggle as a clergy or laity leader? 

P1; Listening and being able to connect through fear and anger. 

P2: Time is a struggle, but even though I still press to get what things done. 

P3: Feeling illegitimate, like I am the message and not the messenger. 

P4: Waiting on God and not rushing ahead. 

P5: Being transparent. 

P6: Conquering my own demons. 

P7: Trust and feeling that one can truly be themselves. 

6. What comes easy for you as a clergy or laity leader (in terms of making 
disciples)? 

PI: Loving others, talking to others, connecting, and sharing testimonies. 

P2: Commitment and sharing Christ with others. 

P3: Teaching and sharing conversations. 

P4: Organizing others. 

P5: Responding to discerning if someone is hurting. 

P6: Kindness. 

P7: Being myself and willing to listen and give constructive responses. 

Helping people to look at all sides of the issue. 

The discipleship questionnaire reveals that the leaders are not comfortable discipling nor 

with the sacrifice that it takes to be a disciple. However, they do share common 
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knowledge about discipleship, and are aware of the inconsistencies between their own 
knowledge and actions. 

The following questionnaire was presented for spiritual formation along with each 
participant’s answers (PI = Participant #1, etc.): 

1. In your own words, define spiritual formation. 

PI: Present but did not turn in the questionnaire. 

P2: Gives a way for you to stay focused. Gives you the guidance that you 

need. 

P3: Intentional, repetition, integration into relationship with God and 

community. 

P4: The process (ongoing) by which the human mind, psyche, and desire 

aligns with the Holy Spirit within. 

P5; To become intentional in how you begin and grow a spiritual relationship 
with God through prayer, meditation, journaling, bihle study and so on. 

P6: The knowing of your personal relationship with Jesus through your spirit 

or soul. Once you have a true understanding of where you are, then that 
knowledge is used in a way that begins to reform, rearrange, 
restructure or reposition you to a higher level on your faith journey. 

P7: Spiritual formation to me is being intentional with building a relationship 

with Jesus Christ. 

2. What is the purpose of spiritual formation? 

P1: Present but did not turn in the questionnaire. 

P2: Grow spiritually. 

P3: Relationship with God, self-awareness, growing in gratitude, relationship 

with others and growing in compassion. 

P4: The purpose is to prepare leaders for their roles and to quicken 

resolve in the face of adversity. 

P5: To help form a better relationship with God or to begin a 

relationship with God. 
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P6: Developing a spiritual formation practice that provides a way to 

tune out the world, to step out of yourself so you can see yourself more 
objectively, and to focus on searching for inner truth and divine guidance. 

P7: The purpose is to be willing to focus on putting others on the correct path 

of being obedient to God’s will. 

3. Name three spiritual formation methods. 

P1: Present but did not turn in the questionnaire. 

P2: Prayer, meditation, and journaling. 

P3: Mindfulness, journaling, prayer, meditation, and lectio divina. 

P4: Prayer, meditation, and j oumaling. 

P5: Prayer, meditation, and j oumaling prayer. 

P6: Prayer, meditation, and journaling. 

P7: Prayer, meditation, and journaling. 

4. Will you practice one of the spiritual formation methods? If yes, which one? If 

not, why not? 

PI: Present but did not turn in the questiormaire. 

P2: Yes. I will practice meditation and journaling. 

P3: Absolutely! I will practice mindlulness, meditation, and writing. 

P4: I will practice journaling since I already do the others. 

P5: Yes. I will practice prayer and meditation. 

P6: Yes, I will. My choice is Prayer. I have recently started a disciplined 

prayer life. In the last few months a whole new spiritual world has entered 
my life. It’s a joy to talk to Jesus on a personal level. 

P7: I will practice more prayer, meditation, and journaling at the end of the 

day. 
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(Note: Participant #1 did not turn in the questionnaire for this session. According 
to the confidentiality agreement, participants have the right, without question, to 
withdraw.) 

The spiritual formation questionnaire reveals that the participants understand the meaning 
and impact that a faithful and consistent spiritual formation practice will have on their 
life. All of the participants agreed that they would implement a practice and or continue a 
present practice. A self-revelation evolved for two participants: (1) a conscious decision 
was made to make time to incorporate a spiritual practice into daily life, and (2) a 
revelation of a new spiritual and emotional feeling of joy that can be experienced in 
prayer. 


Table 5. Participants’ post-surve> results for liberation 


' 

N 

0 

M 

R 

"a 

I no longer feel my past has control over 
my thoughts and my actions. 

0 

2 



m 

I feel comfortable exposing the good and 
the bad deeds and thoughts about myself 
with God. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

My faith informs me of God’s power 
through Jesus Christ to live without guilt 
and shame of past transgression that seek 
to hold me in a state of oppression. 

0 



3 

4 

1 

People who know me would agree that I 
am intentional about helping others to 
overcome their struggles even if it requires 
me to be transparent about my strucyles. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

TOTALS: 

0 

2 

1 

9 

16 


Horizontally, the liberation data revealed that 31% of the participants feel, on average, 
that they Always feel the past does not have control over their thoughts and actions. 
Thirty-one percent (31%) expressed that they Always feel comfortable exposing good 
and bad deeds and thoughts about themselves with God; 31% of the participants felt their 
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faith helped them to live without guilt or shame of past transgressions. Further, 31 % were 
Regularly intentional about helping others to overcome their struggles, even if it required 
them to be transparent about theirs. Based on the vertical totals, a combined 89% of 
Regularly and Always do not feel that liberation is a struggle. 


Table 6. Participants’ post-surve^ results of pastoral care 


1 

1* — 
N 

o 

M 

R 

A 

My church provides resources to assist me 
in overcoming adversities and limitations. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

My church helps me to understand and 
process my feelings of grief, 
disappointments, setbacks, and re jections. 

0 



4 

3 

1 feel welcomed and invited to talk to my 
pastors about my failures, strengths and 
that I will not be judged or removed as a 
, leader. 

0 


0 

1 

6 

People who know me would say I look at 
the heart of others and not to pass 
judgment. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

TOTALS: 

0 

0 

4 

9 

15 


Horizontally, 43% of the participants feel that their church Regularly provides resources 
to assist with overcoming adversities and limitations; 57% Regularly receive emotional 
and spiritual support from the church, while 86% Always feel pastoral care and support, 
and 57% Always look at the heart of others and do not pass judgment. Based on the 
vertical totals, a combined 86% of Regularly to Always are actively receiving support 
from the church and pastoral support. However, 14% of the leaders are Moderately 
receiving support, which has to be addressed with more intentionality by the church and 
pastoral staff. 
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Table 7. Participants’ post-survey results for incl 

usiveness 


N 

O 

M 

R 


I have been made to feel I can only serve 
in specific ministry M’eas as a leader. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

I feel good that I belong to a church that 
truly welcomes people from all walks of 
life. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

I feel empowered by others who have had 
marginalizing experiences and are willing 
to share their resources with me. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

People who know me would say that I 
advocate for the equality of all people in 
church and in the community. 

d“ 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

TOTALS: 

3 

T 

1 i 

7 ' 

15 ' 


Horizontally, 43% Never feel they can only serve in specific ministry areas; 86% feel that 
the church is inclusive of all people. Forty-three percent (43%) Regularly and Always 
feel empowered by others and willing to share their resources; and 57% advocate for 
inclusiveness in the church and in the community. Vertically, the data reveal that 54% of 
the leaders advocate for inclusiveness. However, a combined 18% Never to Occasionally 
struggle with inclusion in regard to leadership experiences. This area would have to be 
examined further to assess leadership readiness. 


Table 8 . Participa nts’ post-survev results for discipleship 


1 

N 

0 

M 

R 

A 

I am more aware of what God requires of 
me and I strive to be pleasing in god’s 
sight. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 ' 

1 

I make sure to reserve time with God for 
myself as often as three times a week. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

I talk others about my relationship with 

God and offer help to others in developing 
their own relationship with God. 

0 


1 

4 

2 
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People who know me would say I am 
passionate about serving God through the 
church. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

TOTALS: 

0 

0 

2 

13 

13 


Horizontally, 57% Always have an awareness of God’s requirements and strive to be 
pleasing in God’s sight; whereas, 57% are Always making a conscious effort to practice 
spending more time with God. Fifty-seven (57%) are Regularly discipling others and 
helping them to develop their own relationship with God; and 57% are Regularly serving 
God through the church. Vertically, 93% of the leaders are Regularly to Always actively 
participating in discipleship, while 7% of the leaders are Moderately participating in 
discipleship. 

All participants participated in journaling. At the end of each session, time was set 

aside for journaling. Everyone was instructed to record their reflections about the session. 

The liberation journal reflections were as follows: 

PI: This experience of liberation affected me in that it put me in touch with my 
issues of abandonment and fear resulting from it. 1 was not able to say more but 1 
was experiencing my pain. It is still there. My abandonment was not having a 
father but having an excellent step-father. I have over compensated by being 
cautious and a fixer. 

P2: Today has been difficult. I had never talked about these issues in a while. As 
I began to speak about it I found that it got easier and no one looked at me as if 1 
was speaking a different language. I look forward to exploring this more. 

P3: I have become more comfortable and transparent about telling my story, so 
there was a little hesitation. Even though I have told my story before, including 
publicly, 1 still felt some nervousness. I still wondered whether or not I would be 
accepted. 1 felt comforted as we all began to share our stories. More like not 
feeling so alone and accepted as part of the group. 

P4: It was an eye-opening event. The lecture helped me develop a sense of 
direction for the event. I was a little disappointed at not having an addiction 
group, but 1 felt very good to be in the abandonment group as that is one of my 
issues as well. 
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P5: I was able to speak about what happened. I am hoping for closure. I received 
new tools for my journey. 

P6: I really didn’t think that I had any issues that I needed to he liberated from. In 
my mind, I was living and have lived a great life. But standing in my truth made 
me feel like I had a voice and a story that needed to be told. This was the first 
time I was able to stand in my truth. I’m looking to use this class to help me walk 
in my truth within my family. 

P7: I began to share and talk about my issues. I felt liberated as I began to reflect 
on my life. It made me remember some other situations that happen in my life. 

The journal entries for liberation revealed to participants that although they were 

knowledgeable about oppression, they did not realize that they were still dealing with the 

effects of oppression. The journal entries offered a deeper reflection and truthful look at 

self. 


The pastoral care journal reflections were as follows: 

PI: Through my group discussion today I realized I have adopted a “rubber 
band” and/or a “dancer” coping method. I need to learn to give up pleasing others 
for acceptance. I can learn to dance alone or dance with a better partner. 

P2: Tonight was a difficult one. I realized that there were still some areas of 
abandonment that I had not dealt with. Due to this, I am unable to allow anyone to 
get close to me. I can assist them with their healing. I have and needed a wall. 

This wall needs to be broken down so I can effectively help the body heal. I need 
to reflect and obtain tools that will assist me with this as a leader. 

P3: The trust I feel thus far in the process is a result of the trust I have in the 
group and the leaders. What can we do to build trust where building trust is hard; 
for example, how might males like myself be more open in community? 

P4; I had not made the connection that my abandonment issues affected me as a 
leader. Today I was able to see how my abandonment issue show up in my 
relationships as a “haint” spirit. Haints eat away at the people and those who love 
that person. I have to stop letting the haint possess me and to separate myself from 
its negative affect. 

P5: In my past I felt victimized by abuse of authority. I feel better, being able to 
share and to know that other women have had similar experiences and are healing 
and still active in church. 
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P6: Today I realized what kind of effect my issues have truly had on me. I see 
why I react in the way that I do. I better understand why I feel a need to guard 
myself from others. I better understand how my guardedness spills over in my 
relationships with others. I must first start working on me before I can put 
requirements on others. 

P7: So many times, clergy and laity leaders feel like we have to be strong for the 
congregation, but we are actually hurting and don’t get help for ourselves. I have 
to learn how to draw a bridge by being more open about my struggles. 

Pastoral care is a major area in the restoration model wherein ground-breaking revelation 

and transformation took place for all participants. The journal entries show evidence of 

participants being intentional about examining their actions and the effects they have had 

on them as leaders. 

The inclusiveness journal reflections were as follows: 

PI: This session was eye opening in that we want inclusiveness but we realized 
how limited our inclusiveness has become. Some people will use inelusiveness to 
open the door for themselves and like-minded people, but with no intent of 
allowing others in who are different. This is causing our ministry areas not to 
grow. 

P2: I realized inclusiveness is an issue for me in that I am open to accountability 
and structure but to be an instrument of change is taking me out of my comfort 
zone. That is very humbling and scary. It shines a light on yourself and takes 
away the shadows and brings everything to the light. If you can look at self and 
come out whole then you will become new and better. 

P3: One of the first questions our group encountered was the sense of having 
“missed a gear” between the “pastoral care” step and the “inclusiveness” step. We 
have a desire to stay together after the research project ends. That way we can 
embody the trust, safety, and collective commitment we developed together. 

P4: No comments were recorded in the journal for inclusiveness. 

P5: At this point in the restoration model I feel we are not ready for 
inclusiveness. I feel there need to be another step before inclusiveness and that is 
Spiritual Formation. Spiritual formation will allow more time for me to deal with 
my issues before dealing with others. 

P6: I feel like we are moving too fast. I would like more help with what we had 
identified as our issues. I can easily be inclusive, but I still don’t know what to do 
with and have no action plans with all the feelings I’ve brought forward. How do I 
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now take what I have revealed and keep from bleeding on the people I am 
supposed to lead? We need to implement another step before moving into 
inclusiveness. 

P7: Today was enlightening for me. It provided information concerning 
developing groups within the church so that the bleeding clergy and laity do not 
pass the pain down to others. The clergy and laity must get the help in order to 
flourish to be able to be that light and to be able to help others to grow. 

The journal entries for inclusiveness pointed out the hindrances for growth. The 

hindrances were found in the need for building community with like-minded people, 

protecting comfort zones, overcoming fear of exposure, and prolonging inclusiveness by 

adding another step to the restoration model. The journal entries further revealed that out 

of the four steps in the restoration model, inclusiveness is the area of most resistance. 

The discipleship journal entries were as follows: 

PI: I am affected by others commitment to discipleship. Others level of 
commitment doesn’t seem to be where mine is. Others are limited in what they do 
for Christ and this causes me to begin questioning my discipleship. 

P2: I am able to face my pain and to heal and to use what I have been through to 
help others so that they can experience freedom from their pain. I am truly 
gratefiil for this class. 

P3: It takes open dialogue and trust to make disciples. After taking this journey I 
feel like new doors have opened up for me to dialogue with others. I am also 
m indful of the struggles others may be experiencing which can provide an 
opportunity for discipleship. 

P4: The discussion on discipleship seemed to bring up some of the concerns 
we’ve had as a congregation that makes me realize how important it is for this 
restoration training model to be disseminated throughout the entire congregation, 
not just for clergy and laity leaders. 

P5: This restoration model will make a great training platform to lead people to 
discipleship. Understanding who you are is the first step to understanding others 
which will make discipling others easy. 

P6: Today’s session has been very informative and enlightening. We were able to 
discuss how to take what we have learned and use it as tools to invite others to 
workshops and to recruit others in the congregation to take this restoration 
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training. I can see how we can use this training to move the congregation to a 
higher level in spirituality. We can reach the younger members as well as older 
adults to becoming more active. A wonderful experience. 

P7: This class has helped me to heal in ways I was not aware of. Being able to 
speak and walk through my truth has given me a sense of power and control over 
my life. I want others to go through this restoration process so that they will also 
open their hurts and give them the freedom that it gave me. I am willing to help 
recruit people in the congregation to take this class. Can we invite people outside 
our church to take the class? 

The discipleship journal entries revealed that diseipleship is most effective when personal 
needs have been addressed and brokenness is in a state of recovery. These will serve as 
prerequisites for discipleship. More powerful is that self-care will cause boundaries to 
expand and even break to allow discipleship to make room for inclusiveness. 

The spiritual formation journal entries were as follows: 

PI: I want to and need to spend more time communing with God in prayer and 
meditation. Journaling has been a lifelong, daily practice, but I admit I can add 
another spiritual formation discipline to deepen my relationship with God. 

P2: Spiritual formation was truly a very inviting restoration to me as a leader. 
Spiritual formation will help me to stay focused and offer guidance to my life. I 
am truly thankful for this session because I am reminded of the praying mothers 
in the church when I was growing up. 

P3: Spiritual formation for me involves working on you as part of your self-care. 
All leaders should have a consistent prayer life. Our prayer life will help us with 
our struggles but also give us strength and wisdom to help others with their 
struggles. 

P4: I was pleased to see that our collective feedback resulted in growing the 
restoration model to include spiritual formation. I am going to implement journal 
writing as my spiritual discipline. I feel writing would give me an opportunity to 
hold my fear in a practice of grace, then I could engage it with God’s help instead 
of doing it on my own. 

P5: I use several methods to pray. I will increase the amount of time I meditate. 

P6: Meditation has proven to be very useful with learning obedience, silence, and 
mind control. Discipline is another tool learned in meditation which will help me 
in other areas of my life. 
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P7: Today’s class helps to join together what I felt was missing between pastoral 
care and inclusiveness. We need a connection with God as our struggles will 
always be hard. There is no way of stopping the bleeding if we can’t find a way to 
put pressure on the wound. Our connection with God is that pressure. Our leaders 
are bleeding because we don’t take the time to care for ourselves, yet we continue 
to pour salt into the wounds. Spiritual formation is the structure that is needed to 
help heal those who are in need. 

The spiritual formation journal entries expressed the need to implement a spiritual 
discipline in addition to pastoral care. All participants agreed that self-care is a necessity, 
making time for prayer should be a priority, and a relationship with God is the healing for 
our spiritual and emotional brokenness. 


Conclusion 

Spiritual and emotional brokenness that results from the stress of church 
leadership does render clergy and laity leaders ineffective. This reality can affect the 
church’s mission to the world and its nurture of its members. This project showed that the 
clergy and laity leaders of Barak Christian Church had been in denial about and often 
ignored their brokenness, and in many cases, they were going through the motions of 
leading. This project shows, through the surveys, that there are areas like inclusiveness, 
liberation, and discipleship that leaders are defensive about regarding their effectiveness. 
This was revealed during the sessions, as the journaling indicated that they had hesitation 
and felt unable to be effective in these areas; in contrast, the survey indicated that they 
felt they were Regularly and Always effective. The questionnaire indicated that they are 
better able to deal with concepts and terms rather than feelings and relationships. Most of 
the questionnaire answers were given as lists rather than sentences. 
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The focus groups support this critical comment, though the information in the 
focus group is confidential. The dynamics of the group point out that the people had not 
grown to a point of trusting their colleagues. In the spiritual formations session, they 
began to bond as a community. The emergence of spiritual formation as an essential part 
of the restoration model was a landmark decision by the group. Before that, there was no 
way to transition from pastoral care to discipleship. Any model of restoration has to 
provide a reinforcement process to enable people to knit back together some of the 
brokenness that is indicative of their brokenness. When the group lost six members, it 
was believed by the director that it would hurt the process; but in retrospect, the smaller 
group with two focus groups helped to facilitate more intimacy among their members and 
gave persons more time to open up and share personal information. It was a strong 
decision by the participants to emphasize confidentiality as a key element of the focus 
groups. Other than the insights brought back to the larger group, none of the personal 
information surfaced in any of the discussions. This reinforced trust and enabled 
participants to feel free to share deeper with the group on their own. Though the sampling 
of the leadership was smaller than originally planned, the data indicate that it was 
representative of the leadership group as a whole. 

The restoration model proves that a leadership group can be healed of its spiritual 
and emotional brokenness through a process that uses theological and practical resources 
to address spiritual and emotional needs. Theological terms like liberation, pastoral care, 
spiritual formation, inclusiveness, and discipleship can be used to both identify the areas 
of brokenness in leaders and provide resources to heal their brokenness. The teaching 
sessions, focus groups, general group discussion, and journaling gave the leaders an 
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opportunity to see their brokenness, apply spiritual resources to their brokenness, 
expunge pain and anger that caused depression and frustrations which resulted in 
ineffective discipleship, and bond with others who shared co mm on healing through their 
own spiritual strength. As the sessions ended, the participants expressed appreciation for 
the honesty and sense of community that developed between them, and then requested 
that other restoration sessions be held on an annual basis for all leaders. 
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